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AGREEMENT ON IMPORTATION OF EDUCATIONAL, 
SCIENTIFIC, AND CULTURAL MATERIALS 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 26, 1960 


U.S. Senate, 
CoMMITTEE ON Foreign RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 2:55 p.m., in room F-53, 
U.S. Capitol, Senator J. William Fulbright (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Fulbright, Sparkman, Humphrey, and ice 
looper. 

e CHarrMAN. The committee will come to order. 

The committee will now open a public hearing on Executive I, 86th 
Congress, 1st session, the Agreement on the Importation of Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Materials, informally known as the 
Florence Agreement or Convention. This agreement was opened for 
signature at Lake Success, N.Y., on November 22, 1950, and entered 
into force on May 21, 1952. The agreement was signed in behalf of 
the United States on June 24, 1959, and it was transmitted to the 
Senate on the 25th of August. 

The major purpose of the ement is to facilitate the importation 
of educational, scientific, and cultural materials by reducing tariff 
and trade obstacles and thus permitting organizations and individuals 
in the countries party to the agreement to obtain such foreign ma- 
terials with less difficulty. 

The principal executive branch witness is Mr. W. T. M. Beale, Jr., 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Bureau of Economic Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State. 

It is my understanding that testimony will also be presented by 
representatives of the American Association of Physics Teachers, the 
National Committee for the Florence Agreement, the American Book 
Publishers Council, the American Textbook Publishers Institute, the 
— Library Association, and the Association of American 

eges. 

Mr. Beale, will you come forward and start with your presentation, 
please, sir ? 

Mr. Beatz. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman, Yes, sir, you may proceed, sir. 


STATEMENT OF W. T. M. BEALE, JR., ACTING ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY, BUREAU OF ECONOMIC AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Beatz. Thank you, sir. 
On August 25, 1959, the President forwarded to the Senate for its 
advice and consent to ratification the Agreement on the Importation 
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2 IMPORTATION OF EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS 


of Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Materials. This is an inter. 
national agreement of the United Nations Educational, Scientifi 
and Cultural Organization designed to facilitate the free flow o 
educational, scientific, and cultural materials between the nations of 
the world by the removal of manmade barriers to such international 
trade. The United States participated in the conferences beginnin 
in 1948 which led to the formulation of the agreement. The Unit 
States also participated indirectly in the formulation of the agree- 
ment when it was submitted for technical review to the contractin 
parties of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade in 1948. Ag 
you have noted, Mr. Chairman, this agreement was opened for signa- 
ture at Lake Success, N.Y., on November 22, 1950, and entered into 
force on May 21, 1952. The agreement was signed in behalf of the 
United States on June 24, 1959, by Ambassador Lodge. Many na- 
tions, including most of the industrialized nations of the world, have 
already adhered to this agreement. 


REASONS FOR DELAY OF U.S. SIGNING 


The reasons for the delay in signing the agreement insofar as the 
United States is concerned, relating to U.S. adherence to the Uni- 
versal Copyright Convention, were outlined in Acting Secretary 
Murphy’s report dated July 6, 1959, which was transmitted to the 
Senate by the President. 


NEED FOR THE AGREEMENT 


With respect to the need for having such an agreement, members 
of this committee will recall that immediately following World War 
II many countries found it necessary or desirable to prohibit or to 
restrict imports, including in many cases imports of educational, 
scientific, or cultural materials. 

In view of the number of countries involved and the variety of 
materials covered by the agreement, the types of post World War I 
restrictions varied considerably. They varied from country to coun- 
try and from year to year. In general, the restrictions to increased 
imports of these materials fell into the following basic categories: 
(1) high import duties; (2) foreign exchange controls; (3) excessive 
or discriminatory sales taxes, fees, or other charges applied to imports; 
(4) restrictive import licenses; and (5) burdensome or discrimina- 
tory import customs clearance procedures. 

The agreement under consideration has as its major objective in- 
creasing the international flow of educational, scientific, and cultural 
materials by eliminating or reducing these tariff and trade obstacles. 
The agreement concerns itself basically with the following six cate- 
poe of materials outlined in the five annexes and article III: (1) 

ks, publications, and documents; (2) works of art and collectors’ 
items; (3) visual and auditory materials; (4) scientific instruments 
and apparatus; (5) articles for the blind; and (6) public exhibition 
materials. The agreement is designed to eliminate or to reduce vari- 
ous types of import restrictions on these materials. The central 
feature of the agreement, however, is the exemption from customs 
duties of the materials covered by the agreement. 
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IMPORTATION OF EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS 3 


Insofar as the United States is concerned, the current tariff rates 
are the most important deterrents to increased imports of these ma- 
terials. It should be pointed out, however, that some of the materials 
covered by the agreement are already on the free list and duties on 
others are relatively low. It should also be noted that during the last 
session of Congress bills were introduced or passed to facilitate im- 
ports for international exhibitions and fairs, travel and tourist infor- 
mation, and works of art. 


WHY THE UNITED STATES SHOULD RATIFY 


After a careful interdepartmental review of the agreement, U.S. 
adherence was recommended for the following reasons: 

(1) Ratification would be consistent with U.S. foreign policy. The 
United States had advocated and supported the basic objective of the 
agreement which is to improve international understanding by reduc- 
ing trade barriers to knowledge through facilitating international 
movement of educational, scientific, and cultural materials. The 
United States has consistently supported the objective of strength- 
ening the United Nations. 

(2) Ratification of the agreement at this time will demonstrate to 
the world U.S. support for international collaboration and for the 
principle of free flow of information and ideas. Ratification will 
constitute evidence that this country is willing and able to take practi- 
cal, effective measures to accomplish the removal of international ten- 
sions by increasing the exchange of ideas and educational materials. 

(3) Although many of the free world nations are already parties 
to the Florence agreement, it may very well be the case that other 
free world countries, especially those in the Western Hemisphere, will 
follow the lead of the United States in ratification of the convention. 
Continuing delay can result in the loss of this opportunity for leader- 


ship. 

(4) The agreement proposes to increase international trade in the 
materials covered by this convention by the use of international trade 
practices which the United States advocates—that is, multilateral 
agreements, reduced tariff rates, and the removal of exchange con- 
trols and other restrictive devices. 

5) Acceptance of the agreement by additional countries will tend 
to increase international trade in the items which are covered by this 
convention. Since the United States is the world’s most important 
producer of many of these items, it appears that U.S. industries con- 
cerned, in the long run, may benefit as a result of such increased trade. 
However, although U.S. producers may gain by sharing in a larger 
world market, some of them may also be faced with increased competi- 
tion from foreign suppliers. 


SAFEGUARDS PROVIDED 


The agreement, however, provides safeguards with respect to in- 
creased imports. While U.S. imports of these items may increase as 
aresult of our ratification of the agreement, it does not appear likely 
that imports will increase to such an extent as to threaten serious 
injury to the U.S. industries and require the invocation of the escape 
¢lause annexed to the agreement at the insistence of the United States 
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as an additional insurance factor to protect U.S. industries. This 
protocol, which was annexed to the agreement to facilitate U.S, 
participation in the agreement, provides that a party to this agree- 
ment may suspend, in whole or in part, any of its obligation under 
this agreement if any of the materials covered by this agreement are 
being imported in such relatively increased quantities and under such 
conditions as to cause or threaten serious injury to domestic producers 
of like or competing products. While the protocol provides that the 
suspension of such obligations shall take place after consultations with 
the other contracting parties, it is recognized that under special cir- 
cumstances emergency action may be taken prior to consultations. 

It is also provided in the agreement that the contracting parties 
shall have the right to take measures to prohibit or limit imports or 
internal distribution of these materials on grounds relating to national 
security, public order, or public morals. 


IMPORTS OF SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS AND INSTRUMENTS 


Imports into the United States of scientific apparatus and instru- 
ments will be limited by the following factors: (1) Duty-free import 
privileges are accorded only to approved institutions and for specific 
purposes, (2) duty-free status does not apply to instruments or appa- 
ratus of equivalent scientific value produced in the United States, (3) 
U.S. industries produce the great majority of the items which are 
covered by the agreement and the prices and quality of many of the 
U.S. products are competitive with such items produced elsewhere. 


The agreement contains certain other restrictions which will tend | 


to govern the volume of imports. For example, duty-free entry will 


not be accorded to such items as (1) stationery; (2) newspapers and | 


eee in which the advertising matter is in excess of 70 percent 
y space; (3) books, publications, and documents published by or 


for a private commercial enterprise; and (4) other items in which the | 


advertising matter exceeds 25 percent of the available space. 

(6) By reducing the cost for imported materials and simplifying 
import procedures the agreement should tend to increase and improve 
the activities of such institutions as schools and universities, scientific 
laboratories and research foundations, libraries, galleries, museums, 
and institutions and organizations concerned with the welfare of the 
blind. The limited funds available to teachers, educational institu- 
tions, and research organizations has hindered the improvement or 
expansion of their activities. 


(7) In conclusion may I point out that any measures to increase | 
the circulation abroad of American educational, scientific, and cultural | 


materials should assist American international information programs, 
both governmental and private. 

That completes my statement, Senator 

Senator Hickenwoorer. Thank you, Mr. Beale. 

Senator Fulbright was called out of the room for just a moment. 
He will be back very shortly. 

Meanwhile, I have a couple of questions that I would like to ask you. 

Do I understand that this treaty is based completely upon the ides 
that it is to the cultural advantage of the United States and other 
countries joining to have a free flow of these items referred to in the 
treaty as cultural items? 
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Mr. Beatz. That is correct. 

Senator HickENLoorer. Based on advantage to the country ? 

Mr. Beate. Yes, sir. 

Senator HickeN.ooper. It is not based, I take it, on advantage to 
individuals ? 

Mr. Bratz. No; it is not based primarily on advantage to 
individuals. 

TOURIST LITERATURE 


Senator Hickentoorrr. On reading the treaty, I notice a number 
of provisions here which I think should be cleared up. In article I, 
for instance, subparagraph (e), I notice that freedom of importation 
is provided for publications intended to promote tourist travel outside 
the country of importation. What does that mean? What kind of 
documents will that refer to? 

In other words, are those the documents of another country, pub- 
lished under the auspices of another country coming into this country, 
or can a travel agency abroad send in all kinds of travel agency in- 
formation into this country duty free, with advertising and all such 
on its own country ? 

Mr. Brae. It would apply, as I understand it, sir, to commercial 
companies. 

Senator Hicken Loorer. Where does it say that? 

Mr. Beate. It is not contained in the text of the agreement and it 
is my understanding that since this point is omitted, it does not apply 
only to governments. 

enator Hickrentoorer. Well, that is like the time the Supreme 
Court said that such a thing is oversimplification of language; when 
somebody said “Yes,” the Supreme Court indicated that maybe it 
meant “No.” 

Now I am just wondering where in the treaty that is limited to the 
ublications of foreign governments, let us say, or the agencies of 
oreign governments. 

We say that we will grant licenses, foreign exchange, and so on, for 
the importation of the following articles: publications intended to 
ee tourist travel outside the country of importation, sent and 

istributed free of charge. 

Mr. Beate. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hicken.Loorer. Well, that opens up the whole field to any 
private operation abroad that wants to send in a publication under 
the guise of promoting foreign travel. I mean it can be a very profit- 
able operation for some private individuals abroad, I would think. 

Mr. Beare. Senator, 1 am informed that the point is specifically 
referred to in annex A, subparagraph (v). And there you will note 
it does specifically say: “including those published by private com- 
mercial enterprises.” So that takes care of the specification of it. 

You are correct. These, of course, as it is defined, must be sent and 
distributed free of charge, and presumably this is one of the things 
that we would be interested in ourselves in connection with visits to 
the United States. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Well, just one more question on this par- 
ticular score at the moment. 
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Subparagraph (v) of annex A would not preclude an enterprising 
agency, either abroad or here, from soliciting and filling this publica- 
tion with advertising along the lines of travel information and making 
a very profitable private venture out of it. I am not against private 
enterprise, but I am just wondering whether we should extend tax 
Immunity, or tariff immunity to those particular activities. 

Mr. Beare. Well, there is a provision that limits the amount of 
advertising matter. 

Senator Hicken Looper. Well, 70 percent does not seem like much 
of a restriction. 

Mr. Beate. No, the 70 percent limitation by space applies to news- 
papers and periodicals. The limitation on advertising material is 
25 percent on other items. 

Senator HickeNLOoper. Where is that ? 

Mr. Beare. That is annex A(d). 

Senator HickenLooper (reading) : 

* * * excess of 25 percent by space. 


Well, that, passing over—I think the chairman probably has some 
questions he would like to ask. 
The Cuatrman. You go ahead. 


IMPORTATION OF WORKS OF ART 


Senator Hicken Looper. Going over to annex B, to the heading of 
“Works of Art and Collectors’ Pieces of an Educational, Scientific, 
or Cultural Character,” I will not read all of that annex B; but, for 
instance, the first paragraph (i) says: 

Paintings and drawings, including copies, executed entirely by hand, but 
excluding manufactured decorated wares. 

Now, where is there a limitation on the importation of any painting 
in the world under that, modern or otherwise? 

Or, in other words, does that provision permit the importation of 
all kinds of works of art, paintings, and things of that kind, from 
abroad without duty ¢ 

Mr. Braue. So long as they come under the qualifications specified 
in annex B covering works of art and collectors’ pieces of an educa- 
tional, scientific, or cultural nature. 

Senator HickEeNn.oorer. So, in effect, what you are doing with this 
treaty is taking off all duties on all—let us just use paintings, for 
instance—all paintings ? 

The Cuarrman. What is the duty now on paintings? 

Senator HickeNnvoorer. I think there is a duty on paintings, unless 
they are of a certain age or something of that kind. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. There is a duty there, though ? 

Mr. Beate. There is a duty, yes. Original works of art, however, 
are free. Copies which are works of art are 10 percent ad valorem 
and copies which are not works of art are 17 to 3214 percent ad 
valorem. 

Senator Hickren.Loorer. Now, do you mean 





Mr. Beate. But the original works of art are presently duty free 
and have been since at least 1930. 
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IMPORTATION OF EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS 7 


Senator Hickenwoorer. Original works of art, regardless of age? 
Mr. Beate. That is correct; are duty free now and have been. 
Senator Hickentoorer. And have been since 1930 ? 

Mr. Beate. Under paragraph 1807. 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. Well, this will remove all duty on them. I 
mean this would remove all duties on even copies or anything else of 
that kind ? 

Mr. Beatz. Yes. The duties on copies executed entirely by 
hand which are considered works of art would be free; the duty on 
copies executed entirely by hand which are not works of art is now 
10 percent ad valorem, and that duty would also be removed. 

Senator Hickentooprr. Yes. 

And I take it that this would include almost anything that the 
originator, in his opinion or her opinion, considered was a work of 
art; that is, there would be no Supreme Court to decide whether it was 
really a work of art or whether it was not, if that is the case ? 

Mr. Beare. Well, that, I imagine, is the province for Customs offi- 
cials at the present time. There might be some disagreement, I would 
agree. 

Miiator Hicken oorer. There might be a matter of sharp dispute on 
some occasions. 

Mr. Beate. Yes. 

Senator Sparkman. Had you finished ? 

Senator Hickenwoorer. Well, at the moment, yes. I just started 
to go over this treaty, and I want to read it over a little bit more. 

nator SparkMAN. Yes. Well, then, let me ask you a couple of 
questions. 

OBJECTIONS TO TREATY 


Do you know of any objections to the agreement ? 

Mr. Bratz. Well, I believe that there have been some objections 
registered. I do not know specifically by whom; perhaps by repre- 
sentatives of book publishers. 

Senator Sparkman. I was going to ask you if there are any printers’ 
organizations or unions making objections. 

ay I ask the committee staff, Have we had any filed with the 
committee ? 

Mr. Marcy. No, sir. 

Senator SrparKMAN. I notice we have some witnesses. It may be 
that some of them are in opposition. We will wait and see. 


IMPLEMENTING LEGISLATION REQUIRED 


Is this a self-executing agreement; that is, it does amend existing 
law, does it not, without the enactment of additional legislation ? 

Mr. Bratr. No, Senator. There would have to be implementing 
legislation. 
és maator SpaRKMAN. There will have to be implementing legisla- 
on ? 

Mr. Beare. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. Then it is not what we would refer to as self- 
executing ? 

Mr. Bratz. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Sparkman. Has the legislation been submitted to us yet ? 
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Mr. Beate. Senator, it has not yet been submitted. We are in the 
process of reaching final agreement among the agencies concerned. 

Senator SparKMAN. In fact, I am not sure that the legislation 
would come to us. It probably would go to the Judiciary Committee 
or Interstate and Foceign Commerce. 

Mr. Beatz. Finance Committee, I thought. 

Senator SparKMAN. Finance Committee, oh, yes. 

Mr. Beate. Because it involves the tariff. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. Yes; that is right. 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. Will this legislation have sufficient defini- 
tion in it so we know what we are doing here? 

Mr. Beate. The legislation will follow the phraseology of the con- 
vention itself. It will, of course, be administered by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, who will draw up specific regulations to carry out the 
provisions. But the definition and nomenclature will be along the 
lines set forth in the actual convention. 

Senator SparkmMAN. Has the legislation been prepared yet, or are 
you waiting until the treaty is fully effected ? 

Mr. Beate. It is in the course of preparation, Senator. The agen- 
cies concerned are working on it now. We have it in what must be~ 
I do not know what numbered draft. 


DELAY IN SIGNING 


Senator Sparkman. Let me ask, just as a matter of curiosity; this 
agreement was drawn up in 1950. That isnearly 10 yearsago. Why 
the delay in submitting it ? 

Mr. Braz. Well, at the time that the agreement was open for sig- 
nature, Senator, the Department of State considered the question of 
ratifying the Florence agreement and at that time there was also 
under consideration the question of ratification of the Universal Copy- 
right Convention. And both of these agreements affected imports of 
books. The signature of the Universal Copyright Convention re- 

uired a malienion of what is known as the local manufacturing 
clause of the copyright law. That clause provided, essentially, a 

uota on the as of English-language books manufactured abroad 
that could be imported into the United States. There was some ap- 
prehension that imports of books into the United States might increase 
substantially if this quota were removed and if at the same time duty- 
free entry was provided by adherence to the Florence agreement. 
Therefore, it was decided to give priority to the Universal Copyright 
Convention and to withhold action on the Florence Convention until 
it was possible to determine the effect on book imports which might 
result from modification of the so-called manufacturing clause quota. 

The delay of other countries publishing these English langua 
books in adhering to the Universal Copyright Convention has made 
it impossible, up to now, to determine whether book imports would 
increase as a result of the modification of the manufacturing clause. 
And now that we have had a period of experience with it, we have 
come to the conclusion that our adherence to the Universal Copyright 
Convention has not in fact resulted in increased imports. pe there- 
fore it was felt that we could go ahead with the Florence Convention 
without harm to the domestic industry. 
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CONVENTION NOW IN FORCE 


Senator Sparkman. I notice most of these signatories—all of them, 
in fact, except the United States—signed in 1950. The United States 
signed June 24, 1959. Has this become effective as among the other 
countries who signed ? 

 Samene It has, sir. It became effective when 10 countries had 
signed. 

enator SpaRKMAN. Ten? 

Mr. Bratz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. And it is actually being carried out among 
these countries? 

Mr. Bratz. Among those countries it is now being carried out. 

Senator Sparkman. What has been the experience to date with 
regard to the operation of the agreement ? 

Mr. Beate. Those countries that have put it into operation have 
been satisfied, according to what they have told us has been their ex- 
perience. 

Senator SparkMAN. What disputes, if any, have arisen among the 
81 participating countries and, if there were such disputes, how were 
they settled ? 

Mr. Bratz. I know of no such disputes. 

Senator SparkMaNn. You know of none? 

Mr. Bratz. No. If they had occurred, there is a provision in the 
convention for consultation. 

Senator Sparkman. Senator Hickenlooper, are you ready for more 
questions ? 

Senator Hickentoorer. Yes, if you have finished for the moment. 

Senator SparKMAN. Go ahead. 


U.N. SPONSORSHIP OF TREATY 


Senator Hickenvoorer. I notice this is signed on behalf of the 
United States by Ambassador Lodge. 

The Cuatrrman. Henry Cabot Lodge. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Did the United Nations take formal action 
on this treaty ? 

Mr. Bratz. Thisis a U.N.-sponsored treaty. 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. Well, but did the United Nations take 
aemal action adopting it as an action of the United Nations in any 
wa 

Mr. Beate. I do not know the answer to that question, Senator. I 
am not quite sure what you mean. 

Senator HickenLoorrr. Well, what I mean is—— 

Mr. Beate. Did they act as a unit, rather than a—— 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. No; is this an action of the United Nations 
by which we may already in any way be bound ? 

Mr. Bratz. No. It is my understanding that we are not bound. 

Senator HickENLOOPER. Morally or otherwise? 


Mr. Beate. No, not at all, sir. 

Senator Hicxentoorrr. This is a treaty, then, strictly a multi- 
lateral treaty and not an instrument of the United Nations? 

Mr. Bratz. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. To which we have become a party ? 
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Mr. Beate. That is correct, sir. 

Senator HickEen.oorer. Now, none of the Communist bloc nation 
I notice, have signed this. Is there any more chance that they will 
sign this, do you think, and that they would adhere to the Universal 
Copyright Convention ¢ 

Mr. Beare. We do not foresee that they are likely to adhere to this 
convention. It contains provisions which they would find it difficult 
to carry out, presumably, and it is unlikely that they would wish to be 
put in the position to have to accept certain types of materials, which 
they presumably would have to do if they were to carry out the com- 
mitments under the agreement. 


SAFEGUARDS AGAINST EXCESSIVE IMPORTS 


Senator HickLen Looper. That raises a question then. Does tms 
mean that we have got to accept all material and literature and every- 
thing else that is sent into this country ¢ 

Mr. Beate. No, Senator. This agreement, at our insistence, is very 
carefully safeguarded. It has an escape clause that provides that if 
imports are increased to the extent where they are damaging our do- 
mestic industry, we have the right to withdraw duty-free treatment, 

Senator HickEeN.Loorer. Well, but suppose imports are sent into 
this country that we consider to be very damaging or offensive to the 
country or our institutions or something of that kind. Even though 
they come under the definitions set out in the treaty, and even though 
we would not charge duty on them, could we still prevent them from 
coming in ? 

Mr. Beare. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hicken Looper. Do we have to accept and just let come 
in whatever anyone wants to send in ? 

Mr. Brae. No, Senator, we can prevent their coming in under 
article V, which provides: 

Nothing in this agreement shall affect the right of contracting States to take 
measures, in conformity with their legislation, to prohibit or limit the importa- 
tion, or the circulation after importation, of articles on grounds relating directly 
to national security, public order, or public morals. 


And it would be left to us to define each one of those terms. 


SAFEGUARDING PUBLIC MORALS 


Senator HickeNn Looper. Well, in the light of recent action on cer- 
tain publications that have been declared not to be against public 
morals, is there anything that could be published that is against public 
morals nowadays ? 

Mr. Beave. There, again 

Senator HickeNn.oorer. That could act as a limitation ? 

Mr. Brae. That would be a matter for determination in this case 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, presumably. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Well, we have had some determinations 
that a few publications are putrid, but the Supreme Court seems to 
think differently. They have said they are aaa I guess, or 
works of art. I do not know which. 

Mr. Beate. The problem of works of art you mentioned earlier. 
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Senator HickeNLoorer. Well, I should not have used “works of 
art”; 1 guess “literary merit,” then. 

How do we stop these things? 

Mr. Bratz. Well 

Senator Hicken.Loorer. What kind of legislation can we put up to 
fill the dike against some of these things? It is bad enough in this 
country, but then to let a lot of stuff in hen abroad is not necessarily 
required. But how to stop it I do not know for sure. 

Mr. Brae. Well, sir, I do not know either. Presumably it would 
depend upon definition by legislation, because under this article we 
can take measures in conformity with legislation to prohibit importa- 
tion on grounds relating to public morals. 





ADVANTAGES OF THE TREATY 


Senator HickenLoorer. What is the reason for thistreaty? I mean 
what have we been keeping out or what are the handicaps that we are 
under now? How has our culture suffered as a result of existing 
legislation that would call fora treaty of this kind ? 

fr. Beare. It was felt that the duties as such prevented a free 
flow of exports from the United States and imports into the United 
States. In many instances the institutions with which this legislation 
would be particularly concerned are institutions with limited budgets, 
and the fact that they could buy more of these materials because they 
did not have to pay duty meant that you could have an expansion of 
their activities based on education and to promote 

Senator HickEeN Looper. I understand what you are saying; I do not 
quite follow the reasoning on it. But, in your opinion, though, would 
this treaty enable more of our literature and cultural items to flow into 
other countries to our advantage, or is the advantage with us in this 
treaty? Do we get more from abroad than we think is advantageous 
for us to send abroad ¢ 

Mr. Braue. Well, sir, the present relationship between imports of 
books, for example, and exports of books in 1958, is as follows: 
they were valued at about $12 million and our exports were valued at 
about $60 million. So that the weight, apparently, in that category is 
within the United States. We export far more than we import. 

Senator HickeNn.Loorer. Well, do we have trouble abroad with 
tariffs? 

Mr. Brae. Yes, we have had trouble abroad in various countries. 
Those which have ratified this and had duties now, of course, provide 
oo gg entry for U.S. exports. 

here are experts in this field and others who are interested, who 
believe that after ratification there will be a considerable expansion, or 
is likely to be a considerable expansion of exports to Canada. 





RELATIONSHIP OF TREATY TO IMPLEMENTING LEGISLATION 


Senator Hicken.oorer. As far as this treaty is concerned, which 
comes first, the treaty or the implementing legislation? I mean 
should we have implementing legislation in anticipation of the treaty 
orshould we have the treaty first, or what ? 

Mr. Braue. Well, as I understand—and I am subject to correction 
by the Office of the Legal Adviser—if this were approved by the Sen- 
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ate, then we would submit the implementing legislation, and only after 
congressional approval of this implementing legislation would our 
adherence become effective. We would not deposit instruments of 
ratification until the implementing legislation had been passed. 


REASON FOR URGING RATIFICATION NOW 


Senator Hicken.oorer. In view of the fact that this has been around 
for quite a while, since 1950—9 years ago or so, 10 years—are you in 
a great hurry about it now? I mean are there any acute problems 
that are confronting us at the moment that make it urgent that we 
should ratify this treaty at the moment ? 

Mr. Beate. Our feeling on that, Senator, has been that we waited a 
long time for reasons which seemed to us to be sufficient justification, 
but that because we took an active part in the development of this, 
our continued reluctance to participate in it will be taken as an 
indication that we are not in fact supporting what we have said to 
be our objectives, which is a freer flow of cultural and scientific and 
educational material. 

Senator Hickenwoorer. Do the dates on the signatures to this treaty 
in 1950 mean ratification of these countries, or do they have the same 
force and effect as Ambassador Lodge’s signature on the treaty ¢ 

Mr. Bratz. As noted here, these are merely the signatures. The 
date of deposit of the instrument of ratification or acceptance is the 
effective date. 

Senator Hicken Looper. How many of these countries that have 
signed have deposited the instrument of ratification ? 

Mr. Bratz. Thirty-one countries have deposited their instrument 
of ratification. 

Senator HickeNntoorer. Oh, yes. 

Well, I am not in any particular opposition to this treaty. I think 
maybe it has got some different things to it, but I do not know what 
we are getting into in some of the general terms in it. 

I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. If I ask you any questions that you have answered, 
just say so and do not repeat it; I do not want to burden this record. 
But, unfortunately, I had two calls that were very important. I had 
to leave the room while you were making the statement, and I will 
have plenty of opportunity to read the record. 


WHO CAN IMPORT 


Did you develop thoroughly in your answers to Senator Hicken- 
looper’s inquiries or to anyone else’s questions the actual mechanics of 
the importation? For example, (1) at the bottom of page 3 of your 
statement, is it correct that the Secretary of the Treasury must 
designate every recipient of these materials in this country, as an 
approved Library of Congress or National Museum or some public 
institution like that; is that true? 

Mr. Beate. That is correct, sir, as I understand it. 

The Cuarrman. A man, just anybody, cannot begin importing this 
without the approval of the Secretary ? 
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Mr. Beare. An individual cannot import where it is specifically 
provided that the approval of an approved institution is involved in 
the importation. An individual could, for example, import books. 

The Cuatrman. This sentence says: “duty-free import privileges 
are accorded only to approved institutions and for specific purposes.” 
I want to develop that. 

Senator Hickentoorer. And for specific purposes. 

The CrarrmMan. It says: “and for specific purposes.” But that 
would seem that each institution—and I assume only a public institu- 
tion, not a private trader—would be approved and would specify in 
his application for an exemption what the purpose is; is that true? 

Mr. Bratz. Yes; he would have to specify. 

The Cuarrman. And the institution must be of a public nature? 

Mr. Bratz. Yes, by definition. But not the books, sir. 

The CHarrMANn. Everything except books? 

Mr. Brae. Essentially everything except books. 

Senator H1ickENLoorer. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Certainly. 

Senator Hicken Looper. I had asked the same questions, and you 
are going a little further, which I think is a good thing now. 

The Cuatrman. I say if it has been developed I do not want to 
burden the record. 

Senator Hickenioorer. No. You are pursuing it further, and I 
am interested in this. 

The CuatrMan. I want to know what you mean in that sentence. 

Senator Hicken oorer. Under annex B—works of art, paintings 
and drawings, including copies executed entirely by hand, but ex- 
cluding manufactured decorated ware. As I read it, a private dealer 
could do that. 

The Cuatrman. He would not be a public institution. 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. No; I say a private dealer can do that, a 
private individual. 

Mr. Bratz. I am informed that is correct. 

Senator Hickenuoorer. Import it at will as a commercial 
operation. 

The Cuatrman. Well, I would not think the words “approved 
institutions” would normally be interpreted as including a private 
commercial dealer. 

Senator Hickentoorer. I do not know where the language, the 
restrictive language, that he referred to is; I do not know whether it 
is contained in the treaty. 

The Cuarrman. I mean Mr. Beale’s own statement on page 3. 

Mr. Beare. I do not have the same copy as yours, sir. 

The CHarrMan. I was given some mimeographed statement that 
you made, 

Mr. Bratz. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. And I was reading your language, that the duty- 
free import privileges are accorded only to approved institutions. 
Now, I assume that that means approved by someone; that is by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and for specific purposes? 
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SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS CAN BE IMPORTED ONLY BY 
APPROVED INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. Bratz. That relates to the imports into the United States of 
scientific apparatus and instruments, sir, will be limited by the fol- 
lowing factors, and it goes on. 

The Cuatrman. It applies only to scientific apparatus? 

Mr. Bratz. That applies only to scientific apparatus. 

The Cuatrman. It does not apply to certain works of art? 


WORKS OF ART 


Mr. Bratz. Now, there are certain works of art involved. Under 
annex B, it reads: 

Collectors’ pieces and objects of art consigned to public galleries, museums, 
and other public institutions, approved by the competent authorities of the 
importing country for the purpose of duty-free entry of these types of articles, 
not intended for resale. 

7” CuairmaNn. First, these works of art—is that what B applies 
to! 

Mr. Beate. Annex B applies to works of art and collectors’ pieces. 
The only subparagraph under there which involves the question of 
approval by competent authorities are the public institutions import- 
ing collectors’ pieces and objects of art. 

The CuarrmMan. By that approval you mean the Secretary of the 
Treasury ? 

Mr. Beate. Yes, the Secretary of the Treasury. He must approve 
duty free entry for collectors’ pieces and objects of art consigned to 
public galleries, museums and other public institutions. 

The Cuarrman. He could not approve the same articles for a pri- 
vate importer ? 

Mr. Bratz. No, he would not—obviously, he would not attempt to 
do that. 

The Cuamman, Well, they have no authority under this to import 
them either, other than what they have already got ? 

Mr. Bratz. As I pointed out to the Senator earlier, at the present 
time original works of art are duty free. 

The CHarman. Yes. Without anybody’s approval. 

Mr. Beate. Yes. And then copies of original works of art that are 
not themselves considered works of art are 10 percent ad valorem. 

The CuHatrman. And this does not affect that except to these 
institutions ! 

Mr. Bratz. No, sir. If it is a copy executed entirely by hand of an 
original work of art now dutiable at 10 percent, it would come in 
under this agreement duty free. 

The CuarrMan. To anybody ? 

Mr. Braue: To anybody. 

The Cuatrman. Is that a copy handmade and not printed? 

Mr. Beatz. That is right, handmade. 

The Cuarrman. It has to be handmade; I mean it could not bea 
lithograph or something ? 

Mr. Braxe. Lithographs are covered in another paragraph. 
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IMPORT OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRU MENTS 


The Cuarrman, Well, I do not want to prolong this, if you have 
already developed that. I see now this provision is restricted to 
scientific apparatus. 

Mr. Beate. Correct. 

The Cuamman. Which is, I assume, a very close restriction. I 
mean it would only be for institutions and would not promote the 
private trading in this field ¢ 

Mr. Beare. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. What is the duty now on these same instruments? 

Mr. Braue. On scientific instruments they vary greatly. They 
are dutiable at any rate—at various rates generally from 20 to 50 

reent. 

The Cuatrman. If the University of George Washington wishes 
to import a microscope, they have to pay a high duty on it? 

Mr. Beate. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Well, I would be for removing that. That is one 
way in which we might help the educational institutions. 

Mr. Bratz. Well, I thought, as I said to the Senator earlier, that 
the limited funds that the universities now have would go further. 

The CuatrMAN. I am sympathetic to that purpose. 

Now, to go on. For general trading purposes you cannot, under 
this treaty, import those same microscopes merely for resale? 

Mr. Beate. That is correct. 

The CuarrMan. That is true for all kinds of scientific instruments, 
is is not? 

Mr. Beaty. Under annex D: the scientific instruments or apparatus, 
intended exclusively for educational purposes or pure scientific re- 
search, provided that they are consigned to public or private scientific 
or educational institutions approved by competent authorities. And 
also provided that instruments or apparatus of equivalent scientific 
value are not being manufactured in the United States. 

The Ciaran. Say that again. 

Mr. Beate. Provided that instruments or apparatus of equivalent 
scientific value are not being manufactured. 

The Cuarrman. Even though at a radically different price? 

Mr. Beate. Yes, sir. If it is determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury that instruments or apparatus of equivalent scientific value 
are being produced in this country, then they do not become duty free. 

The Cuarrman. Well, then that restricts it far more than I thought. 
If we make it at all, even though it is five times more expensive, you 
still could not import it duty free? 

Mr. Brae. Yes, sir. 

The Crairman. Well, that is not of any great assistance, Usually 
you could not import microscopes even though these would cost. one- 
fifth as much; is that not right ? 

Mr. Beate. If they determined that the microscope here is of 
equivalent scientific value. 

Senator Sparkman. They could still import it with duty on it. 

The Cuarrman. I know, but it does not give much relief if they 
have to pay the duty and they can buy it here. If it is a 50-percent 
duty, you take away all the advantage you thought you had, 
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What would be an example of something that we do not make and 
that the Russians do not make that you could get? 

Mr. Beate. I would have to defer to some of the experts on that. 

The Cuarrman. You cannot think of any thing offhand? 

Mr, Beate. I cannot think of anything offhand; no, sir. I do not 
know enough about the field. 

The Cuatrman. I do not think there is much value to the treaty 
under that restriction to the educational institutions, because I cannot 
imagine that there is a very broad field of things that we do not make 
after some fashion here, 

Senator Hickenwoorer. I think we could reach that by statute, Mr, 
Chairman, and I think we should. I mean I think that thing ought 
to be taken care of, that is, for the educational institutions and hospi- 
tals and things like that. 

The Cratrman. Certainly. They ought to have some advantages 
out of it. 

CATEGORIES UNDER ANNEX B 


Senator Hicxenioorer. There are three categories here which can 
lend themselves completely to commercial activities, as I see it, under 
annex B. 

The Cuatrman. Do you think of the books mostly ? 

Senator Hicken.oorrer. No. Under (i), annex B, there is no deter- 
mination by anybody or approval for the importation of paintings 
and drawings, including copies, executed entirely by hand, but ex- 
cluding manufactured decorated wares. You do not have to get any 
permit from anybody or any declaration on that. 

Then (ii), the next one, handprinted impressions, produced from 
hand-engraved or hand-etched blocks, plates or other material, and 
signed and numbered by the artist; now, those are original creations 
by the artist ? 

Mr. Brae. Senator, those are duty free now. 

Senator Hicken oorer. Those are duty free now ? 

Mr. Beater. Yes. They have been since at least 1930. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Well, then they will be frozen that way by 
this treaty. 

Then (iii), original works of art, and so on, are they duty free now! 

Mr. Bratz. Some of them are duty free. On ivory, metal, stones, 
terra cotta, or wood, and on other materials, 10 percent ad valorem. 

Senator Hicxentooper. As I see it, those are about the only three; 
those are the three categories in which commercial activity can be 
engaged in here, aside from scientific or public institutions, or scien- 
tific institutions or art museums or something of that kind? 

Mr. Bratz. Mr. Chairman, if I may revert for a moment, one of 
my colleagues has informed me that there are some scientific apparatus 
designed particularly for teaching which we do not manufacture 
in the United States. 

The Cuarrman. What would be an example of that? You can ask 
your aide there. 

Mr. Brae. There are several microscopes which combine different 
features, and I understand that one of the witnesses, Mr. Sanborn 
Brown, would be able to address himself to this subject from expert 
knowledge. 
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NO ADDITIONAL STAFF OR EXPENSE 


The Cuamman. It appears, Mr. Beale, that some complex de- 
terminations would have to be made on a continuing basis in order 
to implement this agreement. Somebody has to set up a procedure 
for approval. Would any new administrative staff or machinery 
be required within the executive branch for such purposes? 

Mr. Bratz. No, we are told that there would not be any new ad- 
ministrative organization required. 

The CuarrmaN. Is there any additional cost to present administra- 
tive expenses that would be entailed by this? 

Mr. Beate. Not that we are aware of. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury would act with the advice and assistance of other departments 
and agencies, and presumably that could be with the existing 
personnel. 

The CHamman. We have other witnesses. 

Senator Sparkman. I have nothing more. 

The Cuatrrman. Do you have anything further? 

Mr. Beate. No, Mr. Chairman, I donot. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

You will be on call, in case we want some further information? 

Mr. Bratz. I am sure that someone will be, Senator. I happen to 
be leaving for a new assignment this week. 

The CuatrMAN. Where are you going? 

Mr. Bratz. I am going to London. But there will be an expert 
available here. 

The Cuarrman. What are you going to do in London? 

Mr. Beate. I am going to fe counselor for Economic A ffairs. 

I am having trouble with English. 

The Cuarrman. You have trouble with English? 

Mr. Brae. My last visit in London, Mr. Chairman, I found diffi- 
culty in persuading them to send me Danish pastry, on the grounds 
that I had requested a copy of the Daily Express, and so I changed 
to a chicken sandwich. But I had to spell “chicken” before I could 
get a chicken sandwich. So I am afraid I am in difficulty there. 

The CHatrman. How long were you there in your last assignment ? 

Mr. Beate. I have never been assigned there. I was just passing 
through in December. 

The CuarrMAN. That is customary in your assignments. They 
usually just pass through a few weeks. 

Mr. Beate. I was attending the conferences that Mr. Dillon held 
there in December. I also studied in England, so I know something 
about it. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. In case some questions 
develop, it might be useful if you are available. 

Mr. Beate. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Beale. 

Mr. Beate. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Prof. Sanborn C. Brown, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, the chairman of the Committee on Appara- 
tus for Educational Institutions of the American Association of 
Physics Teachers. 

Mr. Brown, do you have a statement ? 
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Mr. Brown. I do, Mr. Chairman, if I may read it. 
The CHarrman. Yes, sir; proceed. 


STATEMENT OF PROF. SANBORN C. BROWN, MASSACHUSETTS 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE ON 
APPARATUS FOR EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS OF THE AMERI.- 
CAN ASSOCIATION OF PHYSICS TEACHERS, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Mr. Brown. With your permission, I would like to submit the fol- 
lowing statement relating to the Florence agreement on the importa- 
tion of educational, scientific, and cultural materials. I do so with 
some misgivings because, while I have been a teacher of physics for the 

ast 25 years and have very strong convictions on the necessity of the 
best possible education for the youth of our Nation, I do not claim 
to be an expert on the details of international tariff problems. 

My name is Sanborn C. Brown and I am a professor of physics 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. I appear before you 
this afternoon as chairman of the Committee on Apparatus for Edu- 
cational Institutions of the American Association of Physics Teach- 
ers. The American Association of Physics Teachers is the spokesman 
for physics teachers in colleges and universities, and it represents the 
secondary school teachers with good preparation in physics in the 
country. It is devoted to the advancement of the teaching of physics 
and the furtherance of appreciation of the role of physics in our cul- 
ture. As such, it is vitally interested in all problems dealing with the 
teaching of physics, and the apparatus committee of the association 
is specifically charged with the responsibility of improving the sup- 
ply of apparatus available to physics teachers for use in lecture rooms 
and in student laboratories. 


PROVISIONS OF ANNEX D 


Annex D of the Florence agreement states that included within its 
provisions will be— 

Scientific instruments or apparatus, intended exclusively for educational pur- 
poses or pure scientific research, provided— 

(a) That such scientific instruments or apparatus are consigned to public 
or private scientific or educational institutions approved by the competent 
authorities of the importing country for the purpose of duty-free entry of 
these types of articles, and used under the control and responsibility of these 
institutions ; 

(>) That instruments or apparatus of equivalent scientific value are not 
being manufactured in the country ofimportation. 


HEAVY DUTY ON EUROPEAN TEACHING EQUIPMENT 


In recent years, European supply houses have brought out new and 
imaginative teaching equipment for student laboratory work and for 
lecture demonstrations. Many of these products of European manu- 
facturers are for the teaching of modern advances in science. U.S. 
import duties and customs procedures for scientific apparatus effec- 
tively discourage teachers in the United States from giving their 
students the benefit of these developments. Although the compli- 
cated schedule of duties on scientific apparatus cannot be briefly pre- 
sented, the duties on most equipment of interest to physics teachers 
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are not small ones. A 27 percent duty was levied, for example, in 
1958 on a demonstration electrometer and attachments, which were 
imported from West Germany by a college in the United States solely 
for the instruction of students in physics. Equivalents of many of 
these devices are not available commercially in this country, and the 
serious and increasing shortage of science teachers makes it totally 
unrealistic to expect our science teachers to build this equipment 
themselves. 
VERY LITTLE LOSS FOR DOMESTIC INDUSTRY 


Studies by the Committee on Apparatus for Educational Institu- 
tions of the American Association of Physics Teachers indicate that 
very little loss would be suffered by domestic industry if science teach- 
ers were permitted to import from abroad without payment of duty 
only that scientific equipment which is not available in this country. 
Staple articles needed for science instruction and any new scientific 
equipment produced in the United States would be purchased from 
domestic manufacturers. Yet the small amount of equipment im- 
ported duty free could have an immensely beneficial effect on our 
science teaching. 


ADVANTAGES TO OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


National defense requires that we remain educationally strong as 
well as militarily and industrially strong. Building sound educa- 
tional programs and —— scientific teaching tools in the quantity 
and quality required by our teachers is of great importance. It seems 
hardly necessary to point out that, in large part, our crucial scientific 
manpower problem will have to be solved in the classrooms of the 
Nation. The dubious advantages to a small segment of American in- 
dustry of tariff barriers against educational equipment must be 
weighed against the disadvantages of such tariff policies to our edu- 
cational system. The passage of the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958, which expresses the clear intent of Congress to encourage the 
improvement of scientific laboratory facilities in our schools, lends 
great force to the argument that import duties on scientific equipment 
that is unavailable in this country and is imported by educational in- 
stitutions, are outmoded and should be removed by ratification and 
inplementation of the Florence agreement. 

An analogy from the field of scientific manpower is illuminating. 
The number of foreign scientists and technologists who immigrate 
tothis country is relatively small, but as the careers of Fermi, Einstein, 
von Neumann, Bethe, Segre, and a few others demonstrate, their con- 
tribution has been large and profoundly important. At the moment, 
the tariff laws insulate the U.S. educational system from the equiva- 
lent influence of good ideas in the equipment field. 

We do not believe that this insulation of the American educational 
system is good for the country’s welfare and urge you to remove these 
tariff restrictions as rapidly as possible. 


SPECIFIC EXAMPLES CITED 


The Cuatrman. Well, Professor Brown, I think, for the record, if 
you are prepared to do so, you should give a few illustrations. You 
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mentioned certain kinds of microscopes. Are there very many, like 
these instruments which you mentioned ? 

Mr. Brown. There are not a very large number of them, but the 
ones which are made are of the imaginative kind which make good 
teaching tools. 

Yor example, in Germany they make an instrument for measuring 
the velocity of light. It is a classic experiment and one which should 
be in many colleges and universities. The duty on that particular 
piece of apparatus is around 50 percent. 

There are spectrometers for measuring radiation in radioactive de- 
cay which, for example, are made in Sweden, which have duties which 
are even higher than that. As a matter of fact, a few of these have 
been brought into the country by special legislative acts. 

There is various teaching equipment for measuring electrical mag- 
nitudes of electrical forces, and so on, which also is a typical examph: 
Measuring gravitational force is another one which is not made in this 
country. There are perhaps, in all, 20 that I know of at the moment, 

The CHarrMan. It would not, in total amount of value, represent 
very much, in your opinion ¢ 

Mr. Brown. Very little. 

The Cuatrman. Would you be able to give us an estimate of what 
you think might be involved? Just an estimate; I know you cannot 
make it accurate. 

Mr. Brown. Maybe at the outside a few hundred thousand dollars, 
over the whole country. 


RUSSIAN DEVELOPMENTS IN THE FIELD 


The Cuatrman. Do you know anything about the Russians’ devel- 
opments in this field ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir, I do. 

The Cuatrman. Would you mind saying a few words about it! 
I mean, are they advanced in the production of educational appara- 
tus or not? 

Mr. Brown. Yes; they are. They are advanced in two ways that 
one can see: (1) That their educational equipment in their elementary 
and high schools is mass produced. This is because they have a uni- 
form educational system throughout the whole country, and, there 
fore, they are able to put their top scientists and engineers onto the 
problem of designing this kind of equipment. And then it is turned 
over to factories to be mass produced. The mass production, there- 
fore, makes it inexpensive, and the fact that the State is willing to 
put some of its top brains on the problem shows up in the imagina- 
tion of some of the equipment. 

The CuarrMan. Have you seen their equipment? 

Mr. Brown. Yes,sir,I have. I have been to Russia and looked at it. 

The Cuatrman. You have been to Russia ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Is the quality of this equipment good ? 

Mr. Brown. Some of it is good, and some of it is not good. 


The Cuarrman. Do you know whether they have any restrictions | 


upon the importation of scientific equipment into Russia ? 
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Mr. Brown. Whether they have any restrictions upon the impor- 
tation of scientific equipment into Russia I do not know. 

The Cuarrman. You do not know whether they do or not / 

Mr. Brown. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Or whether they encourage it or not ¢ 

Mr. Brown. No, sir. My feeling about it is that they do not have 
restrictions on bringing it in. My feeling is this way because, if you 
look at the equipment, for example, that is in the University of Mos- 
cow for demonstration, electrodemonstration, it is the kind of Ger- 
man equipment which we would like to get into this country. The 
Russian educational system and our educational system in the sciences 
are both based on the German educational system. So there is quite 
a close parallel in even the pieces of equipment that you see. 


ENCOURAGEMENT TO STUDENTS OF SCIENCE 


The Cuarrman. Do you think that a greater and more adequate 
supply of equipment of this kind would be an encouragement to our 
padents 2 

Mr. Brown. Yes, it definitely would. 

The CuarrMan. Would it encourage more of them to be interested 
in science, do you think ? 

Mr. Brown. I think it would cause less of them to turn away from 
science. 

The Cuatrrman. And after they are in it, you think it would add 
greatly to the facility in which you teach science ? 

Mr. Brown. I think it would do that. But I think it would do 
much more, because I believe that it is important for every citizen in 
the United States at the moment to at least understand what science 
is about. And therefore the broadening of the understanding of 
science throughout the whole country is something which we all should 
work for. 

The Caiman. Senator Hickenlooper. 


REASONS WHY THIS EQUIPMENT IS NOT MANUFACTURED DOMESTICALLY 


Senator HickENLooreR. Professor Brown, why do we not make this 
equipment in this country ? 

Mr. Brown. Well, that is a good question, and I think the answer is 
the shortage of trained Ph. D.-caliber physicists. There is no chance, 
essentially, for the instrument makers in this country to hire the kinds 
of Ph. D., trained by university, teachers, to design the equipment 
forthem to make. In Europe this is not true. 

Senator HickENLoorer. Suppose it is already designed; why can 
we not make the same type of equipment in this country ? ) 

Mr. Brown. Well, usually the reason for it is that the labor involved 
inmaking it would be too expensive. 

Senator HickEntoorer. Well, then it gets down to a question of dol- 
lars and cents, if we can simply buy it cheaper abroad than to make 
itinthis country. 

Mr. Brown. Tee: 

Senator Hicken.oorer. And if we take the tariff off of it, that will 
inake it still cheaper. 
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Mr. Brown. Well, at the moment it is not cheaper. At the moment 
the tariffs are high enough to have very little effect. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. I say if we take the tariff off it will make it 
cheaper ¢ 

Mr. Brown. If we take the tariff off of it, then certainly it will be 
even cheaper. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. Of course, if there is no comparison, you 
cannot say it ischeaper. If we buy it over there, we have to pay what 
we pay for it. 

Mr. Brown. Some of it is made in this country. 

Senator HickENvLoorrer. With the tariff on it, is it about the same 
cost ? 

Mr. Brown. That is correct. But the kind of equipment which we 
would like to see is the kind that are the really imaginative pieces that 
have evolved. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. I could understand the shortage of physi- 
cists; I mean I can understand the difficulty, perhaps, of getting them 
to go on and apply themselves to design and advanced pieces of ¢ equip- 
ment, andsoon. But does it not resolve itself down to the fact that we 
can buy it cheaper abroad than we can make it here ? 

Mr. Brown. Well, that isright. But our budgets are so limited that 
every help we can have, we need. 

Senator Hickennoorrer. I understand. I am not quarreling with 
you. I have supported, for pues ince, in a number of fields, especially 
in atomic energy, the importation of certain specialized equipment 
which bears a very high tariff, norm: lly, if you want to import it for 
industrial purposes. 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hickennoorrer. And I think we should do that. 

And I am not against the “9 eee of this equipment at as rea- 
sonable a price as we can get it; but I am just trying to get at the 
reason why we do not make it ‘re. I presume our skills are generally 
very good to make it, but it seems to me—— 

Mr. Brown. It is a costly item. 

Senator Hickentoorer. It seems to me to resolve itself into dollars 
and cents. 

Mr. Brown. It does. 

Senator Hickpenioorrer. You can just buy it cheaper abroad than 
you can here. 

Well, we are rapidly getting to the point where you can buy almost 
anything made in this country cheaper abroad. 


LIMTTED MARKET 


The Cuamman. It is a very limited market. 

Mr. Brown. Yes; it is a very limited market. 

The Cuatrman. It hardly pays them to set up to make this type 
of equipment. 

Mr. Brown. That is right. 

Senator Hickentoorer. I suppose the market is limited, but I sup- 
pose our market is bigger in this country than it is in any other for- 
eign country, with the. possible exception of Russia. 

Mr. Brown. I do not know. 
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Senator Hickren.Loorrr. Do we not have more schools than they do 
in Germany ¢ 

Mr. Brown. Yes. Of course, the equipment is used in all schools 
over Europe. 

The Cuairnman. They have excelled in this sort of thing for a long 
time. 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Senator HicKen.ooprer. Yes, I know they have: but, well, 1 have no 
objection to this, especially in educational fields and things of this 
kind. 


PREVIOUS BILL TO EXEMPT SCLENTIFIC EQUIPMENT DIED IN COMMITTEER 


Mr. Brown. I would like to point out one thing that was men- 
tioned previously. 

We did try to get a bill through Congress which would have ex- 
empted scientific equipment from the tariffs. 

The CuarMan. For educational purposes / 

Mr. Brown. For educational purposes. 

The Cuairman. What happened to it ? 

Mr. Brown. It died in the House Rules Committee. 

Although a bill was put in by Senator Flanders in the Senate and 
Mr. Sadlak in the House—— 

The Cuarrman. When did that happen? 

Mr. Brown. 1956, I believe. 

The CuairMan. Was it presented to the Senate / 

Mr. Brown. Senator Flanders put the bill in and made a speech 
on the floor of the Senate supporting it. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you know whether it passed the Senate or not ? 

Mr. Brown. It did not; I believe the Senate was waiting for the 
House to pass it first. 

The Cuarrman. Well, normally, these tariff and tax matters origi- 
nate in the House, as you know. 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. I mean that is the traditional problem. Probably 
what happened is they were waiting for the House to pass. 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir; it was 1956. 

The CuatrmMan. 1956? 

Mr. Brown. I am sorry, it was H.R. 9349 in 1957 in the House, and 
S$. 3155 in the Senate. 

The Cuatrman. Did the Ways and Means Committee handle that 
in the House ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

The CrairmMan. And they passed it out? 

Mr. Brown. No; they kept it; it never came out. 

The CuatrmMan. You said the Rules Committee held it. 

Mr. Brown. I am sorry; I did not mean the Rules Committee, I 
meant the Ways and Means Committee; I was mistaken. 

The CHarrmMan. Well, that is a big difference. 

Mr. Brown. Yes; I know there is; I am sorry; I am just a physics 
professor. 

The CuatrMan. It never came out of the Ways and Means? 

Mr. Brown. Right. 
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QUESTION OF ROYALTIES ON PATENTS 


Senator HickENLoorer. Mr. Chairman, I have a question. 

Do you know whether there is a question of royalties on the patents 
or anything else of that kind that is a stumbling block in this price 
structure 4 

Mr. Brown. I do not believe so. 

Senator Hicken.Loorer. I mean is the reason why we do not manu- 
facture a lot of this equipment in this country is that there are high 
royalties demanded by patent holders or something of that kind ¢ 

Mr. Brown. No; I believe the required skill to produce some of 
this equipment is so expensive and the number of pieces is so lim- 
ited that the price is very high because of the high price of labor. 

Senator HickEN Looper. Well, under the circumstances, I do not see 
where we could be losing anything to let them in. 

The Cuatrman. No. 

Anything further, Mr. Brown ? 

Mr. Brown. No, sir. 

The CHarrman. I suppose the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology is able to afford all these instruments ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir; it isnot a problem in MIT. 

The Cuatrman. It is not a problem in MIT? 

Mr. Brown. No; I do not think they have a problem. 

The Cratrman. I did not think so. 

Thank you, Mr. Brown. ; 

Mr. Curtis G. Benjamin, New York, N.Y., president, American 
Book Publishers Council, appearing as Co-chairman of the National 
Committee for the Florence Agreement. 

Mr. Benjamin, we are very privileged to have you. Do you have 
a statement / 

Mr. Bensamin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I do; and if I may, 
I shall read it to you. 

In consideration of your time, I will skip several paragraphs as we 
go through. 

The Cuarrman. In that case, why do we not agree to put the entire 
statement, as prepared, in the record ? 

Mr. Bensamin. Good. 

The Cuarrman. And then you summarize it in your own words, if 
you like. 

Mr. Bensamin. It is probably short, and I think I can read it in 
a very short time. 

The Cuatrman. Proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF CURTIS G. BENJAMIN, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
BOOK PUBLISHERS COUNCIL, AND CO-CHAIRMAN OF THE NA- 
TIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE FLORENCE AGREEMENT, NEW 
YORK, N.Y. 


Mr. Bensamin. My name is Curtis G, Benjamin. T am appearing 
here today in support of U.S. ratification of the so-called Flor- 
ence agreement in the capacity of Co-chairman of the National Com- 
mittee for the Florence Agreement. I am also president of the Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., and president of the American Book Publishers 
Council. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE FLORENCE AGREEMENT 


The National Committee for the Florence Agreement is a group 
recently formed for the specific purpose of urging ratification of the 
Florence agreement as a treaty by the Senate and the passage of the 
necessary implementing legislation by both House of the Congress. 
The other Co-chairman is Clifford R. Furnas, chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo. Members of the executive committee, in addi- 
tion to Chancellor Furnas and myself, are Benjamin E. Powerll, 
president of the American Library Association; Luise Sillcox, secre- 
tary of the Authors League; Frederick Burkhardt, president of the 
American Council of Learned Societies: Frederick L. Wormald, as- 
sociate director of the Association of American Colleges; and Prof. 
Sanborn G. Brown, chairman of the Committee on Apparatus for 
Educational Institutions of the American Association of Physics 
Teachers. Appended to this statement is a list of the full mem- 
bership of the committee. 

Now, if I may skip the next paragraph, it is background material 
that has been covered. 


REASONS FOR RATIFICATION 


The members of the National Committee for the Florence Agree- 
ment believe that it is very much in the interest of the United States 
for this country to ratify this treaty as a concrete demonstration of 
our fundamental belief in the free international exchange of ideas 
and of educational and cultural materials. This is the most im- 
portant reason for ratification. There are, however, other and sup- 
porting reasons. The elimination of U.S. tariffs on books, on music, 
and on scientific apparatus imported for educational or research use, 
will benefit education, scientific research, scholarship, and culture in 
the United States. Our membership in the agreement will also facili- 
tate the wide distribution abroad of U.S. books, periodicals, music, 
wd other educational and cultural materials covered by the treaty. 


ECONOMIC EFFECT OF THE AGREEMENT 


Since there will be other witnesses appearing before you to discuss 
the economics of the agreement as it affects the American book in- 
dustry, I shall not try to cover this subject in detail. However, as 
one who has spent his life in the book publishing field, I should like 
to state my personal conviction that the agreement will benefit the 
U.S. book industry as well as consumers of books in this country. 
The present U.S. tariff on books is so low and has so many exemptions 
that 1t is a nuisance rather than a protective tariff. There is no tariff 
on books in foreign languages, on books imported by libraries and 
educational institutions, on Bibles and Testaments, or on books over 
2 years old. ‘There is a 5-percent tariff on books by foreign authors 
inthe English language not covered by any of the above exemptions. 
less than $15 million of books subject to tariff were imported into 
the United States in 1958. This compares with at least $66 million 
in U.S. book exports and over $1 billion in U.S. domestic book sales 
in 1958. Thus, dutiable book imports were less than 25 percent of 
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U.S. book exports and only about 1 percent of U.S. domestic book 
sales. (These values here given are wholesale price values.) As the 
second largest book-exporting country in the world, close behind 
Great Britain, we have much to gain and nothing to lose by joining 
in this effort to promote the freest possible international trade in 
books. In addition, the consumers of books in this country would 
gain something by the elimination of our present nuisance tariff. 

Although I cannot speak from personal experience about the music 
publishing industry, I understand that the situation in that industry 
is roughly comparable. The present U.S. tariff is the same; namely, 
5 percent. The trade organization for that industry, the Music Pub- 
lishers Association, has gone on record as favoring U.S. adherence to 
the Florence agreement. 

For the flow of American publications and scientific apparatus 
abroad, the foreign exchange provisions of the treaty may be even 
more important than its tariff provisions. The treaty obligates mem- 
ber nations to make available to libraries and educational institutions 
sufficient foreign exchange to cover their imports of educational and 
cultural materials from other signatory nations. The principal ob- 
stacle to the export of American publications and other educational 
materials to many of the strategically most significant areas of the 
world today, is their acute dollar shortage. 

The Cuarrman. When did you write that statement ? 

Mr. Bensamin. Pardon me? 

The Cuamman. When did you write that statement ? 

Mr. Bensamin. Day before yesterday, and I rewrote it yesterday. 

The Cuarrman. Well, have you not been aware that an acute dollar 
shortage no longer exists ? ; 

Mr. Bensamin. Yes, sir; in the European area, but there are other 
areas where it does—Latin America, the Middle East, southeastern 
Asia. 

The Cuarrman. You have not talked to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury lately, I can see. 

Mr. Bensamin. Well, I donot read the newspapers. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 


INFORMATIONAL MEDIA GUARANTEE PROGRAM 


Mr. Bensamin. To some degree this shortage is now mitigrated by 
the informational media guarantee program. Under this program the 
U.S. Government guarantees in severely limited amounts the con- 
vertibility of the local currencies received in certain foreign countries 
in payment for American informational materials. But even in- 
formational media guarantee meets only a small part of the needs 
of the countries where it operates, and there are many other countries 
with no informational media guarantee program in which dollar allo- 
cations to schools and libraries are very small. 

So long as the overall dollar shortage of any member country of 
the Florence agreement remains extremely acute, we cannot, of course, 
realistically expect anything approaching full compliance with this 
provision. A country cannot allocate dollars it does not have. But 
it will give colleges, schools, and libraries abroad a strong moral and 
legal basis for priority treatment in the allocation of such foreign 
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exchange as may be available. Since such institutions are the principal 
purchasers of American publications and other educational and cul- 
tural materials, our ratification of this agreement should in the long 
run contribute substantially to lowering this dollar-exchange barrier. 

It was in consideration of these foreign exchange problems that this 
committee’s consultative subcommittee on State Department organiza- 
tion and public affairs, in its report of January 16, 1958, urged the 
Department of State to consider the submission of the Florence agree- 
ment for ratification. The entire language of the report of the sub- 
committee, chaired by Senator Mansfield, is of great interest on this 
point. It is too jong to quote here but is contained in full on page 13 
of the report. 

Now I should like to skip this next paragraph, which Dr. Brown has 
certainly given testimony on in full. 


RATIFICATION URGED 


In closing, let me urge this committee to take early and favorable 
action on this significant international agreement. It is important to 
our international position in the world, and it will provide tangible 
benefits to science, education, and culture in this and many other coun- 
tries in the critical years ahead. 

In short, Mr. Chairman, I feel that the agreement will help us to 
keep English as the lingua franca of the free world; and this, I think, 
isa very important matter to us. 

The Cuamman. Thank you, Mr. Benjamin. 

Well, I must say this committee which you speak for has a very 
impressive list of members. 

Mr. Bensamin. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Has this committee, as a committee, considered this 
agreement ? 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Yes, Sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you speak for this committee? 

Mr. Bengamin. Yes, sir; as its co-chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Could you say they are unanimous in support of 
your position ? 

Mr. Bensamin. Yes, sir; I think I can. 

The Cuarrman. You know of no dissent among these men ? 

Mr. Bensamin. No, sir; I do not. 

The Crarrman. Do you know of any opposition to this treaty 
among the publishers ? 

Mr. Bensamin. No, sir. There is not—I think I can safely say 
that the publishing industry is 100 percent behind this and has felt 
for several years that this would be a very good thing to do in this 
country. 

DELAY IN SIGNING 


The Cuarrman. But tell me, why do you think State Department 
has delayed 9 years before signing this treaty ? 

Mr. Bensamin. Well, this, of course, was tied in with the Univer- 
sil Copyright Convention. And there was some fear—TI think as 
Mr. Beale outlined here—that the doing away with that “manufactur- 
ing clause” in our own copyright laws incident to our adopting 


Universary Copyright Convention might adversely affect the printing 
Industry in this country. 
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The Cuamman. Was there some opposition, then, at that time? 

Mr. Bensamin. There was at that time. 

The Cuarrman. Oh, I see. 

Mr. Bensamin. There was some early opposition, but even the 
employing printers and the unions I think, in effect, withdrew the 
opposition at the end, and this deterioration has not occurred as most 
of us in the publishing industry felt that it would not. 

The Cuarrman. Then if I understand you, the delay was accounted 
for, at least in part, by opposition within the industry 4 

Mr. Bensamin. Not—this is the printing industry, not the publish 
ing industry. 

The Cuarrman. The printing. 

Mr. Bensamin. No, no; I am sorry. I say there was some oppo- 
sition to the adoption of the Universal Copyright Convention, but it 
was adopted because the employing printers and the unions withdrew 
their opposition. 

The Ronin). I see. But I was just seeking some explanation 
of the delay. Is that the reason, do you think, that they delayed 
in presenting this convention ? 

Mr. Bensamtin. Yes; this, as I understand, was the reason. 

The Cuarman. Now that that has been cleared up, the State De- 
partment feels that the way is clear; is that your understanding! 

Mr. Bensamin. Yes, that is my understanding. 

Senator SparkMAN. Mr. Chairman, I may say that the earlier 
witness, Mr. Beale, gave a statement on that in reply to a question I 
presented to him. 

The Cuamman. Well, when was the Universal Copyright Conven- 
tion adopted ? 

Mr. Bensamin. By the United States, I should say 4 years ago. 

The CuatrmMan. Well, that is still- 

Mr. BenJAMIN. Five years. 

The Cuarrman. It still seems to me rather a long time for the State 
Department to find out about that and get around to it. Am I right? 

Mr. Fraser. 1954; but the British did not ratify the Universal 
Copyright Convention until 1957, and the State Department was 
waiting for the British to ratify it to see whether British books would 
come in here in greatly increased numbers. They wanted some expe- 
rience, I presume. 

The Cuarrman. Will you give your name for the record so that 
that remark can be properly related ? 

Mr. Frasz. I am going to testify in a minute. My name is Robert 
W. Frase, associate managing director of the American Book Pub- 
lishers Council. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, that is a very good statement. 

Mr. Bensamin. Thank you, sir. 

The Cnarrman. I do not know as I have anything further to ask. 

Do you have, Senator ? 





OXFORD UNION DEBATE 


Senator HickeNnwooper. I have an observation I would like to make, 
or opinion IT would like to solicit of Mr. Benjamin. 
I wonder if we are doing a service to the rest of the world in this 
treaty? TI picked up the paper today, and I noticed they had a debate. 


-—_—— 
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I believe it was in Oxford yesterday or day before yesterday, that 
resolved that America was influencing Europe with vulgarity. And 
will this open the floodgates to vulgarity in Europe, do you think? 

Mr. BENJAMIN. The vote was 2 to 1 against that resolution. 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. I know; they said Orson Welles did not 
touch on the subject in his debate but he won it anyway. 

Mr. Bensamin. I think the British members said that vulgarity 
was obsolete in England before our brand got there anyway. 

The Cuarrman. Where was this debate? 

Mr. Bensamin. At Oxford. 

The Cuatrman. The union? 

Mr. Bensamin. Oxford-union debate. 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. The story indicated that Orson Welles, who 
was defending the American position, scarcely touched on the subject 
but he won the debate anyway. 

The CHarrMan. Two to one? 

Senator HickenLoorer. Two to one. 

Mr. Bensamin. Twotoone. Very interesting. 


BACKING OF THE AGREEMENT BY THE PUBLISHING INDUSTRY 


Senator HickEenwoorer. That was a very good statement, Mr. Ben- 
jamin. I do not have any particular questions on it. It ran in my 
mind that there was at one time some objection from the book pub- 
lishers, some of the book publishers on the International Copyright 
Convention. Perhaps I have that confused with some of the printers. 

Mr. Bengamin. I think it was the Employing Printers Association. 

This is a confusion that is often made between the publisher and the 
printer. Most book publishers nowadays, you know, do not do any of 
their own printing. Ninety-seven percent of the publishers do not do 
their own printing. 

The Cuatmman. Well, I congratulate you on getting unanimity 
in your industry. It is about the only case of such agreement that I 
have heard of in recent years. 

Mr. Bensamin. Well, we have wanted this for a long time. And 
we thoroughly believe in the book industry, Mr. Chairman, that not 
only ideas but technology and trade follows the book abroad. So we 
want to sell all the books abroad that we can. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Sparkman. 


PROTOCOL RESERVATION 


Senator SparKMAN. I want to ask one question. 

First, let me say that I enjoyed the statement and, furthermore, 
Iam quite impressed with the comment that you gave as an appendix 
to your statement. 

ow, I shall read this protocol reservation. I think it is the one 
that Senator Hicklenlooper referred to earlier, insisted upon by the 
United States, that sankd enable this country to suspend any of its 


obligations under the agreement if there should be a serious threat of 
injury to domestic producers of competitive commodities or products. 
In view of this concession, does our adherence have any real sig- 


nificance, do youthink? That was the question that Senator Fulbright 
brought out a while ago. 
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Mr, Bensamin. Yes, I think it does. Because I personally do not 
feel that there is any threat in this direction, if I understand your 
question. And we have some similarity in book publishing to the 
apparatus problem. Most of the book importation that is done in 
this country now, a large part of it, is importation of books that could 
not be manufactured here any way, owing primarily to skills. 

Senator Sparkman. You limit your testimony then, of course, to 
books ? 

Mr. Bensamin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. Of course, he was talking about scientific 
apparatus. 

Mr. Bensamin. Yes. I say there isa parallel there, though. 

Senator SparKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Bensamin. For instance, a great number of art books are im- 
ported here because of the craftsmanship among the European 
printers. 

Senator SparKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Bensamin. Now, these books could not be produced here. 

Senator SparKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Bensamin. Even if we wanted to pay four times as much for 
them as we do, we do not have the craftsmanship. 

Senator SparKMAN. All right, thank you, sir. 

Mr. Benszamin. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. I want the record to include, if this is not clear, 
this list of the committee along with this statement so that the record 
shows this. 

(The complete text of the prepared statement of Mr. Benjamin, to- 
gether with the attached list of committee members, is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CURTIS G. BENJAMIN, CO-CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 
THE FLORENCE AGREEMENT 


THE UNITED STATES SHOULD RATIFY THE FLORENCE AGREEMENT 


My name is Curtis G. Benjamin. I am appearing here today in support of U.S, 
ratification of the so-called Florence agreement in the capacity of Co-chairman 
of the National Committee for the Florence Agreement. I am also president 
of the McGraw-Hill Book Co., and president of the American Book Publishers 
Council. 

The National Committee for the Florence Agreement is a group recently formed 
for the specific purpose of urging ratification of the Florence agreement as a 
treaty by the Senate and the passage of the necessary implementing legislation 
by both Houses of the Congress. The other co-chairman is Clifford R. Furnas, 
chancellor of the University of Buffalo. Members of the executive committee, 
in addition to Chancellor Furnas and myself, are Benjamin E. Powell, president 
of the American Library Association; Luise Sillcox, secretary of the Authors 
League; Frederick Burkhardt, president of the American Council of Learned 
Societies; Frederick L. Wormald, associate director of the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges; and Prof. Sanborn G. Brown, chairman of the Committee on 
Apparatus for Educational Institutions of the American Association of Physics 
Teachers. Appended to this statement is a list of the full membership of the 
committee. 

* * * o* * * * 


The members of the National Committee for the Florence Agreement believe 
that it is very much in the interest of the United States for this country to ratify 
this treaty as a concrete demonstration of our fundamental belief in the free 
international exchange of ideas and of educational and cultural materials. This 
is the most important reason for ratification. There are, however, other and 
supporting reasons. The elimination of U.S. tariffs on books, on music, and on 
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scientific apparatus imported for educational or research use, will benefit edu- 
eation, scientific research, scholarship, and culture in the United States. Our 
membership in the agreement will also facilitate the wide distribution abroad 
of U.S. books, periodicals, music, and other educational and cultural materials 
covered by the treaty. 

Since there will be other witnesses appearing before you to discuss the eco- 
nomics of the agreement as it affects the American book industry, I shall not 
try to cover this subject in detail. However, as one who has spent his life in 
the book publishing field, I should like to state my personal conviction that the 
agreement will benefit the U.S. book industry as well as consumers of books in 
this country. The present U.S. tariff on books is so low and has so many exemp- 
tions that it is a nuisance rather than a protective tariff. There is no tariff on 
pooks in foreign languages, on books imported by libraries and educational insti- 
tions, on Bibles and testaments, or on books over 20 years old. There is a 5- 
percent tariff on books by foreign authors in the English language not covered by 
any of the above exemptions. Less than $15 million of books subject to tariff 
were imported into the United States in 1958. This compares with at least 
$66 million in U.S. book exports, and over $1 billion in U.S. domestic book sales 
in 1958. Thus, dutiable book imports were less than 25 percent of U.S. book 
exports, and only about 1 percent of U.S. domestic book sales. (These values 
here given are wholesale price values.) As the second largest book exporting 
country in the world, close behind Great Britain, we have much to gain and 
nothing to lose by joining in this effort to promote the freest possible interna- 
tional trade in books. In addition, the consumers of books in this country would 
gain something by the elimination of our present nuisance tariff. 

Although I cannot speak from personal experience about the music publishing 
industry, I understand that the situation in that industry is roughly comparable. 
The present U.S. tariff is the same, namely 5 percent. The trade organization 
for that industry, the Music Publishers Association, has gone on record as favor- 
ing U.S. adherence to the Florence agreement. 

For the flow of American publications and scientific apparatus abroad, the 
foreign exchange provisions of the treaty may be even more important than its 
tariff provisions. The treaty obligates member nations to make available to 
libraries and educational institutions sufficient foreign exchange to cover their 
imports of educational and cultural materials from other signatory nations. 
The principal obstacle to the export of American publications and other educa- 
tional materials to many of the strategically most significant areas of the world 
today, is their acute dollar shortage. * * * 

So long as the overall dollar shortage of any member country of the Florence 
agreement remains extremely acute, we cannot, of course, realistically expect 
anything approaching full compliance with this provision. A country cannot 
allocate dollars it does not have. But it will give colleges, schools, and libraries 
abroad a strong moral and legal basis for priority treatment in the allocation 
of such foreign exchange as may be available. Since such institutions are the 
principal purchasers of American publications and other educational and cul- 
tural materials, our ratification of this agreement should in the long run con- 
tribute substantially to lowering this dollar-exchange barrier. 

It was in consideration of these foreign exchange problems that this commit- 
tee’s Consultative Subcommittee on State Department Organization and Public 
Affairs, in its report of January 16, 1958, urged the Department of State to con- 
sider the submission of the Florence agreement for ratification. The entire 
language of the report of the subcommittee, chaired by Senator Mansfield, is 
of great interest on this point. It is too long to quote here but is contained in 
full on page 13 of the report. 


s a = * + * * 
In closing, let me urge this committee to take early and favorable action on 
this significant international agreement. It is important to our international 


position in the world, and it will provide tangible benefits to science, education, 
and culture in this and many other countries in the critical years ahead. 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE FLORENCE AGREEMENT 


Co-chairmen: 


Curtis G. Benjamin, president, American Book Publishers Council 
Clifford C. Furnas, chancellor, University of Buffalo 


Other members of the executive committee: 


Sanborn C. Brown, chairman, committee on apparatus for educational 
institutions of the American Association of Physics Teachers 

Frederick Burkhardt, president, American Council of Learned Societies 

Benjamin E. Powell, president, American Library Association 

Luise Sillcox, secretary, Authors’ League of America 

Frederick L. Wormwald, associate director, Association of American Col- 


leges 


Members: 


Charles B. Anderson, president, American Booksellers Association 

Paul M. Angle, secretary and director, Chicago Historical Society 

Douglas Arant, Birmingham, Ala. 

Eugene E. Barnett, Arlington, Va. 

Irving Boerlin, chairman, legislative committee, department of audio-visual 
instruction, National Education Association 

Harvie Branscomb, chancellor, Vanderbilt University 

John B. Breckinridge, Lexington, Ky. 

John T. Caldwell, president, North Carolina State College 

Erwin D. Canham, editor, the Christian Science Monitor 

A. Burns, Chalmers, secretary of education, American Friends Service Com- 
mittee 

Leslie Cheek, director, Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 

Verner W. Clapp, president, Council on Library Resources 

Alden H. Clark, president, American Textbook Publishers Institute 

Kenneth W. Clark, vice president, Motion Picture Association of America 

Rufus E. Clement, president, Atlanta University 

William H. Conley, educational assistant to the president, Marquette Univer- 
sity 

William S. Dix, librarian, Princeton University Library 

Conrad A. Elvehjem, president University of Wisconsin 

Leonard Feist, Music Publishers Association 

William P. Fidler, general secretary, American Association of University 
Professors 

Loleta D. Fyan, librarian, Michigan State Library 

Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr., executive director, American Association of Junior 
Colleges 

Emerson Greenaway, director, Philadelphia Free Library 

Robert Hamlin, Harvard School of Public Health 

Sam Hanna, president, National Association of College Stores 

Howard Hanson, director, Eastman School of Music 

Clifford M. Hardin, president, University of Nebraska 

Gaylord P. Harnwell, president, University of Pennsylvania 

Richard H. Heindel, president, Wagner College 

Lewis M. Hoskins, Richmond, Ind. 

Cyril O. Houle, School of Education, University of Chicago 

Harold E. Ingle, president, American Association of University Presses 

Gerald W. Johnson, Baltimore, Md. 

Barnaby C. Keeney, president, Brown University 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis J. Lally, editor, the Pilot 

James Laughlin, president, Intercultural Publications 

Vanette Lawler, executive secretary, Music Educators National Conference 

Savoie Lottinville, director, University of Oklahoma Press 

Storer B. Lunt, chairman of the board, W. W. Norton & Co., Ine. 

Stanley Marcus, president, Nieman-Marcus 

Leonard H. Marks, National Association of Educational Broadcasters 

Franklin D. Murphy, president, University of Kansas 

Walter T. Oakley, chairman, Religious Publishers Group 

John A. Perkins, president, University of Delaware 

John Ribble, chairman, government relations committee, Protestant Church- 
Owned Publishers Association 

John R. Richards, chancellor, Oregon State System of Higher Education 

Francis R. St. John, librarian, Brooklyn Public Library 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE FLORENCE AGREEMENT—Continued 


Members—Continued 
William G. Saltonstall, principal, the Phillips Exeter Academy 
Courtney Smith, president, Swarthmore College 
G. Kerry Smith, executive secretary, Association for Higher Education, Na- 
tional Education Association 
Paul Smith, secretary, committee on international relations, National Edu- 
cation Association 
Athelstan F. Spilhaus, Institute of Technology, University of Minnesota 
Donald C. Stone, dean, Graduate School of Public and International Affairs, 
University of Pittsburgh 
Julius A. Stratton, president, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Robert D. Swezey, executive vice president, WDSU Broadcasting Corp. 
Ralph A. Ulveling, director, the Detroit Public Library 
He«man B. Wells, president, Indiana University 
Executive secretary : Dan Lacy, National Committee for the Florence Agreement, 

24 West 40th Street, New York, N.Y. 

Washington secretary: Mr. Robert W. Frase, 1820 Jefferson Place NW., Wash- 

ington, D.C. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Benjamin, 

Mr. Bensamin. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. The next witness is Robert W. Frase, Washington, 
D.C., associate managing director, American Book Publishers Council, 
for the Council and the American Textbook Publishers Institute. 

Mr. Frase, we are glad to have you. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT W. FRASE, ASSOCIATE MANAGING DI- 
RECTOR, AMERICAN BOOK PUBLISHERS COUNCIL, FOR THE 
AMERICAN BOOK PUBLISHERS COUNCIL AND THE AMERICAN 
TEXTBOOK PUBLISHERS INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Frase. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Robert W. Frase. I am associate managing director 
and economist for the American Book Publishers Council of 24 West 
40th Street, New York City. I am appearing here today in support 
of U.S. adherence to the Agreement on the Importation of Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Materials on behalf of the American 
Book Publishers Council and the American Textbook Publishers In- 
stitute. The council is the trade and professional organization of 
publishers of general books. Among its 162 members are the leading 
commercial publishers, book clubs, university presses, religious pub- 
lishing houses, and publishers of inexpensive paperbound books. The 
institute is a similar organization of textbook, encyclopedia, and ref- 
erence book publishers. The members of these two associations pub- 
lish more than 90 percent of all books produced in the United States. 

Both the council and the institute have long been in favor of U.S. 
adherence to the Florence agreement and we are very pleased that 
the President recommended it to the Senate last August and that 
this committee has promptly brought it up for consideration in these 
hearings. We believe the agreement to be important to this country 
as a matter of international relations and also of real benefit to Amer- 
ican education, cultural life, science, and industry. 
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ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF THE AGREEMENT 


I shall not try to discuss the entire agreement but to concentrate 
my remarks on an aspect to which the council and the institute bring 
some special competence—namely, the economic effects of the agree- 
ment on the American book industry. One of the few present Amer- 
ican tariffs on materials covered by the agreement is the low tariff 
on some books in the English language. The rate of duty is 5 percent 
ad valorem for English language books by foreign authors and 9 
percent on such books by American authors. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Frase, is this not the same testimony as we 
just had submitted? Could we not put all of this in without reading 
it? And you can pick out of yours what there is in addition to the 
last witness; he gave these statistics. 

Mr. Frasz. I will skip to the next paragraph. 

The CHatrman. Well, the reporter wit pat the whole statement in, 
but just in the interest of time, because we still have two more wit- 


nesses—— 

Mr. Frase. Fine. 

The Cuatrman. We will take the part which is additional to it. 

Mr. Frasg. I will be glad to. 

The American book industry has been growing rapidly in the past 
decade, and in recent years the rate of growth of dollar sales has been 
about 7 percent annually, which at the present time means about $70 
million a year. Thus, book imports subject to duty are only a small 
fraction of the present yearly growth of the domestic industry and are 
not a matter of competitive concern. Although small in dollar vol- 
ume, imports of books made an important contribution to the devel- 
opment of American education, scholarship, science, and culture and 
should be given every encouragement. We would be very glad to see 
the American consumers of books have the benefit of the removal of 
our present low tariff, which would not only reduce prices somewhat 
but also simplify the procedure of getting imported books through 
customs. 


POTENTIAL EFFECT OF THE AGREEMENT ON EXPORTS 


Our greater interest in the Florence agreement, however, is its 
potential effect on the exports of American books. Although book 
publishing is an old and established American industry, up until about 
20 years ago we were still on balance a book-importing rather than a 
book-exporting country. Prior to the Second World War, there was 
virtually no export market for American books except to Canada and 
to the then territory of the Philippines. Since the end of World 
War II, however, there has been a dramatic expansion of our book 
exports, which are now at least 10 times as great in dollar volume 
as they were 20 years ago. In the past few years the rate of growth 
of our book exports has been even greater than the expansion of our 
domestic production and consumption of books. There are a number 
of reasons for this, including the leadership of the United States in 
many fields of science, technology, and scholarship, the growing im- 
portance of the English language as a means of international commu- 
nication, and the emergence of many new nations who have looked 
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toward the United States for published materials in all fields of 
human endeavor and knowledge. 

Large as our book exports now are, the potential demand is even 
greater if foreign trade barriers could be reduced or eliminated. Thus, 
we welcome an international agreement such as this which is designed 
to reduce or remove tariffs and other trade restrictions on the inter- 
national movement of published materials. Tariffs on books are not 
as common as they once were, but there are still some countries like 
ourselves which do have import duties on books and the Florence 
agreement will be of some help in this respect. Foreign exchange 
restrictions on dollar imports are a much more significant trade bar- 
rier, however, and the provision of the agreement which binds the 
adhering countries to make foreign exchange available for book and 
periodical imports by libraries and educational institutions will be of 
direct and tangible value. In the longer run, we would hope that, 
once the United States has adhered to this agreement, this country 
could cooperate with other nations which have already shown some 
interest to get the Florence agreement amended and extended to 
eliminate foreign exchange restrictions and import licensing on books 
and other educational, cultural, and scientific materials. If this could 
be done, it would be reasonable to expect an even greater increase in 
American book exports than we have already experienced in recent 
years, possibly a doubling of such exports in the next decade. 

An increase of this magnitude would make a major contribution to 
a number of international programs and policies of the United States 
such as the U.S. Information Agency programs, the economic and 
educational development of the countries of the free world, and the 
strengthening of our own exports of manufactured goods. Our pres- 
ent and prospective book exports are heavily concentrated in the fields 
of professional, scientific, technical, medical, and scholarly books; 
textbooks ; and low-priced books adapted to the income levels of many 
new and developing countries. 


UNIVERSAL COPYRIGHT CONVENTION 


In 1954 the Senate approved another important international con- 
vention—the Universal Copyright Convention—which has provided 
a sound basis for the copyright protection of American publications 
in many countries and is still expanding in its coverage. To secure 
that advantage for American authors and our domestic publishing 
industry, we had to relax the so-called manufacturing clause in our 
copyright law, which permits the nationals of other countries to secure 
copyright protection here without burdensome formalities just as we 
may get copyright protection in the same easy way in other countries. 
Since we are overwhelmingly an exporter of published materials, the 
Universal Copyright Convention has benefited U.S. industry and the 
same will be true of our adherence to the Florence agreement. 

In conclusion, I would most respectfully urge, on behalf of the 
American Book Publishers Council and the American Textbook Pub- 
lishers Institute, that this committee take early action to present the 

ent on the Importation of Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Materials to the U.S. Senate for approval. 

Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Frase. 
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You aré in agreement with Mr. Benjamin, I see. You represent 
many of the same people. 

Mr. Frase. Yes. Frankly, we have been pressing the State Depart- 
ment for some years to get this agreement up to the Senate. I think 
they were a little bit more conservative about the impact of the Uni- 
versal Copyright Convention on American industry than we ourselves 
were. 

The Cuatrman. Yes. 

Senator Hickenlooper, do you have any questions? 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. No, I think not. 

It isa very good statement, Mr. Frase. 

Mr. Frase. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Frase., 

Senator Hicxen.oorer. As far as I am personally concerned, I see 
no difficulty on this book business. I hope we might have a little more 
testimony as to why these art works and things of that kind should 
have all duty and tariff taken off of them; I just do not know. 

Mr. Fraser. Well, I am not an expert in this field. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. No, I just said most of the effort has been 
on that. 

Mr. Frase. There are some groups associated with the National 
Committee for the Florence Agreement who are interested in the art- 
work side. 

It is my understanding, without being an expert at all in this field, 
that in many cases there is on tariff now, and one of the principal 
advantages with respect to artworks and materials for museums would 
be facilitating of 

Senator Hicken.oorer. It is not a question of museums; it is the 
question of private exploitation of this matter. 

Mr. Frase. Well, as I say, I am noexpert. 

Senator Hickenwoorrer. I have no question whatsoever so far as 
museums and public institutions and various kinds, the various insti- 
tutions of that sort; it is only a question of private exploitation that 
TI am concerned with. 

Mr. Frase. Well, I presume that the State Department could fur- 
nish the committee with a detailed list of what tariffs would be affected 
on the artworks. 

Senator Hicxren.oorer. Well, we have already had that statement. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Frase. 

Mr. Frase. Thank you. 

(The full text of the prepared statement of Robert W. Frase is as 


follows :) 
STATEMENT OF Rosert W. FRASE FOR THE AMERICAN BOOK PUBLISHERS COUNCIL 


AND THE AMERICAN TEXTBOOK PUBLISHERS IN Favor or U.S. ADHERENCE T0 
THE FLORENCE AGREEMENT 





My name is Robert W. Frase. I am associate managing director and economist 
for the American Book Publishers Council, of 24 West 40th Street, New York 
City. I am appearing here today in support of U.S. adherence to the Agreement 
on the Importation of Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Materials on bebalf 
of the American Book Publishers Council and the American Textbook Publishers 
Institute. The council is the trade and professional organization of publishers 
of general books. Among its 162 members are the leading commercial publishers, 
book clubs, university presses, religious publishing houses and publishers of 
inexpensive paperbound books. The institute is a similar organization of text- 
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pook, encyclopedia, and reference book publishers. The members of these two 
associations publish more than 90 percent of all books produced in the United 
States. 

Both the council and the institute have long been in favor of U.S. adherence 
to the Florence Agreement and we are very pleased that the President recom- 
mended it to the Senate last August and that this committee has promptly 
prought it up for consideration in these hearings. We believe the agreement to 
be important to this country as a matter of international relations and also of 
real benefit to American education, cultural life, science, and industry. 

I shall not try to discuss the entire agreement but to concentrate my remarks 
on an aspect to which the council and the institute bring some special compe- 
tence—namely the economic effects of the agreement on the American book 
industry. One of the few present American tariffs on materials covered by the 
agreement is the low tariff on some books in the English language. The rate of 
duty is 5 percent ad valorem for English language books by foreign authors and 
§ percent on such books by American authors. * * * 

The American book industry has been growing rapidly in the past decade and 
in recent years the rate of growth of dollar sales has been about 7 percent annu- 
ally, which at the present time means about $70 million a year. Thus, book 
imports subject to duty are only a small fraction of the present yearly growth 
of the domestic industry and are not a matter of competitive concern. Although 
small in dollar volume, imports of books make an important contribution to the 
development of American education, scholarship, science and culture and should 
be given every encouragement. We would be very glad to see the American 
consumers of books have the benefit of the removal of our present low tariff, 
which would not only reduce prices somewhat but also simplify the procedure of 
getting imported books through customs. 

Our greater interest in the Florence Agreement, however, is its potential effect 
on the exports of American books. Although book publishing is an old and 
established American industry, up until about 20 years ago we were still on 
balance a book importing rather than a book exporting country. Prior to the 
Second World War, there was virtually no export market for American books 
except to Canada and to the then Territory of the Philippines. Since the end of 
World War II, however, there has been a dramatic expansion of our book exports, 
which are now at least 10 times as great in dollar volume as they were 20 years 
ago. In the past few years the rate of growth of our book exports has been even 
greater than the expansion of our domestic production and consumption of books. 
There are a number of reasons for this, including the leadership of the United 
States in many fields of science, technology and scholarship, the growing impor- 
tance of the English language as a means of international communication, and 
the emergence of many new nations who have looked toward the United States 
for published materials in all fields of human endeavor and knowledge. 

Large as our book exports now are, the potential demand is even greater if 
foreign trade barriers could be reduced or eliminated. Thus we welcome an 
international agreement such as this which is designed to reduce or remove 
tariffs and other trade restrictions on the international movement of published 
materials. Tariffs on books are not as common as they once were, but there are 
still some countries like ourselves which do have import duties on books and 
the Florence Agreement will be of some help in this respect. Foreign exchange 
restrictions on dollar imports are a much more significant trade barrier, how- 
ever, and the provision of the agreement which binds the adhering countries to 
make foreign exchange available for book and periodical imports by libraries and 
educational institutions will be of direct and tangible value. In the longer run, 
we would hope that, once the United States has adhered to this agreement, this 
country could cooperate with other nations which have already shown some 
interest to get the Florence Agreement amended and extended to eliminate 
foreign exchange restrictions and import licensing on books and other educational, 
cultural, and scientific materials. If this could be done it would be reasonable 
t expect an even greater increase in American book exports than we have 
already experienced in recent years, possibly a doubling of such exports in the 
next decade. 

An increase of this magnitude would make a major contribution to a number 
of international programs and policies of the United States such as the U.S. 

ation Agency programs, the economic and educational development of 
the countries of the free world and the strengthening of our own exports of 
manufactured goods. Our present and prospective book exports are heavily 
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concentrated in the fields of professional, scientific, technical, medical, and 
scholarly books; text books; and low-priced books adapted to the income levels 
of many new and developing countries. 

In 1954 the Senate approved another important international convention— 
the Universal Copyright Convention—which has provided a sound basis for the 
copyright protection of American publications in many countries and is stil] 
expanding in its coverage. To secure that advantage for American authors and 
our domestic publishing industry, we had to relax the so-called manufacturing 
clause in our copyright law, which permits the nationals of other countries to 
secure copyright protection here without burdensome formalities Just as we may 
get copyright protection in the same easy way in other countries. Since we are 
overwhelmingly an exporter of published materials, the Universal Copyright 
Convention has benefited U.S. industry and the same will be true of our ad. 
herence to the Florence Agreement. 

In conclusion, I would most respectfully urge, on behalf of the American 
Book Publishers Council and the American Texbook Publishers Institute, that 
this committee take early action to present the Agreement on the Importation 
of Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Materials to the U.S. Senate for approval, 


The Cuarrman. The next witness, Mr. Verner Clapp, Washington, 
D.C., president of the Council on Library Resources, representing 
the International Relations Committee Association of the American 
Library Association, could not be here, but he sent us a statement, 
written statement, which I will insert in the record at this point. 


STATEMENT OF VERNER W. CLAPP, APPEARING ON BEHALF Of 
THE INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE OF THE AMERI. 
CAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


(The complete text of the prepared statement of Mr. Clapp is as 
follows :) 


STATEMENT OF VERNER W. CLAPP, PRESIDENT, COUNCIL ON LIBRARY RESOURCES, INC, 
REPRESENTING THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


U.S. RATIFICATION OF THE AGREEMENT ON THE IMPORTATION OF EDUCATIONAL, 
SCIENTIFIC, AND CULTURAL MATERIALS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the commitee, I appreciate this opportunity to 
appear before you to urge, on behalf of the American Library Association, a 


—— 


professional organization of approximately 24,000 members, the early ratification , 


by the United States of the Agreement on the Importation of Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Materials. 

The executive board of the association, by resolution dated November 15, 1958, 
has gone on record in favor of U.S. adherence to the agreement, and has urged 
its submission to the Senate for ratification at the earliest possible date. A 
number of members of the Association, including myself, are members of the 


National Committee for the Florence Agreement, the object of which is to en | 


courage early ratification of the agreement. 

1 wish to present briefly to you four reasons which lead the American Library 
Association, possibly the largest professional organization of librarians in the 
world, to support the agreement. These are: 

(1) The association strongly supports the national policy of the United States, 
which also provides the underlying philosophy of the agreement; namely, the 
improvement of the bases of international understanding by the reduction of 
barriers to the flow of knowledge. The execution of this policy requires the 
elimination of impediments to the international interchange of the vehicles of 
information and ideas; namely, books and other educational, scientific and cu: 
tural materials. 

(2) The association is anxious that the United States stand on terms of 
equality in this matter with those members of the civilized world with whom tt 
should be side by side and not behind—with such countries as the United 
Kingdom, France, the Netherlands, Belgium, the Federal German Republic 
Switzerland, and the Philippines. 
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(3) The association is anxious that the position of the United States in these 
matters be not found less liberal than that claimed by countries who are our 
competitors for the good opinion of mankind. 

Let me be specific. Ina compilation of customs duties and other import formal- 
ities entitled “Barriers to Knowledge,” compiled by the London Economist and 
published by UNESCO (2d ed. 1955), the comparative practices of the nations 
may be seen. The practices of the United States require four pages to present. 
There it may be seen that we levy a 5 percent ad valorem import duty on books of 
pona fide foreign origin and 10 percent on others, 7.5 percent on children’s books, 
etc. By contrast, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics requires only two 
pages. Under the principal categories of books, periodicals, etc., one after an- 
other, appears the word “Exempt.” The impression conveyed is that a more 
liberal policy is followed toward the principal vehicles of ideas by the Soviet 
Union than by the United States. 

(4) Finally, librarians have somewhat—even though a little—to gain from 
the ratification of the agreement. Although educational and public libraries are 
now exempt from import duties on books, yet to secure this exemption they must 
frequently submit to formalities. If the agreement were in force, they could 
escape even the formalities, which are frequently delaying, vexatious and which 
sometimes entail expense. In addition, they would escape the impact of the 
tariff when they purchase foreign publications from domestic booksellers. Lastly, 
their readers would be freed of the impediments to the purchase of foreign 
publications. 

For these four reasons the association urges the early ratification of the 


agreement. 
The Cuatrman. The next witness is Edward Bunn, S..J., president, 
Georgetown meh lde for the Association of American Colleges. 
Father Bunn, would you please come forward, sir? We are very 
glad to have you. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD B. BUNN, S.J., PRESIDENT, GEORGETOWN 
UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D.C., ON BEHALF OF THE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


Father Bunn. I havea very brief statement, gentlemen. 

Tam president of Georgetown University, and I represent the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges, which is made up of 800 institutions from 
coast to coast. And they made a resolution in their recent meeting in 
Boston which I shall read, a very brief resolution : 


RESOLUTION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


Whereas the free flow of knowledge and ideas is a time-honored American ideal, 
an essential element in a democratic society, and a major goal of international 
organizations in which the United States has accepted the obligations of mem- 
bership : Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Congress be urged to enact without delay the legislation 
necessary to ratify and give effect to the so-called Florence Agreement, of which 
the United States is now a signatory, on the importation of educational, scientific, 
and cultural materials. 


I would like to have included. 

The CuarrmMan. We will insert your entire statement. 

Father Bunn. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. If that isagreeable with you. 

Father Bunn. All right. 

The Cuarrman. And the record will show it included at this point. 
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(The full text of the statement of Father Bunn is as follows :) 


STATEMENT oF Epwarp B. Bunn, 8.J., PRESIDENT OF GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY, 
Wasuineton, D.C., ON BEHALF OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


I am Edward B. Bunn, 8.J., president of Georgetown University in the District 
of Columbia. I represent the Association of American Colleges which, as no 
doubt you know, is the national organization of colleges of liberal arts and 
sciences and includes in its membership of over 800 institutions nearly all the 
accredited liberal arts colleges and universities of the United States. 

My association is grateful for this opportunity of making its views known to 
your committee. We should like to join with other witnesses, representative of 
educational institutions, public libraries, learned societies, and the publishing 
industry, in appealing to the Senate of the United States to give its assent to 
ratification of the so-called Florence agreement, signed on behalf of the United 
States in June of last year. 

We are, of course, interested in the economic benefits to be expected for our 
members from removal, within the limits set by the agreement, of customs duties 
on the instructional materials we use in our work. But we are equally anxious 
to secure reciprocal removal of similar barriers to the free importation of eduea- 
tional materials of American origin into other countries that have adhered to 
the agreement. Above all, in the exercise of our responsibility as educators, we 
are concerned that this country shall give a practical demonstration of its faith 
in the free flow of knowledge and ideas. 


~ 


Other witnesses will speak of the economic implications of the Florence agree | 


ment. With your permission, therefore, I shall limit my testimony to reading 
the relevant resolution which was unanimously adopted by the Association of 
American Colleges at its recent annual meeting in Boston, Mass. I hope your 
committee will agree to place this resolution in the record. 

“Whereas the free flow of knowledge and ideas is a time-honored American 
ideal, an essential element in a democratic society and a major goal of interna- 
tional organizations in which the United States has accepted the obligations of 
membership ; Be it therefore 

“Resolwed, That the Congress be urged to enact without delay the legislation 
necessary to ratify and give effect to the so-called Florence agreement, of which 
the United States is now a signatory, on the importation of educational, scientific, 
and cultural materials.” 


Father Bunn. I just wish to express my satisfaction with the state- 
ment made by Professor Brown. When we have an institution that 
uses as much scientific material or scientific apparatus, you can ap- 


preciate that, if we can get the scientific apparatus that is not the | 
equivalent here in this country, it would be a saving, a great saving to 


a private institution. 
he Cuatrman. You endorse his statement in that respect? 
Father Bunn. Yes. 
The Cuarrman. Could you, or are you prepared to make any com: 


— ____ ee 


ments about the question raised by Senator Hickenlooper with regard | 


to art objects or to reproduction of art objects ? 

Father Bunn. No; I think some of those are free now from tariff. 
Before that freedom was granted, I recall it was quite difficult on 
some fine art objects that you wanted for your institution, where you 
would get them, like ceramics and hand-carved elaborate frames with 
gold leaf, which were gotten at a tremendously low price in a place 
like Florence, Italy ; you had to pay a big duty on them formerly, but 
now you do not; and that is a great savings to an institution. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. Well, of course, that applies to an insti- 
tution. 

Father Bunn. Yes. 

Senator Hickenwoorer. I was not raising a question about that. 

Father Bunn. No; you were raising it on private. 
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Senator HickenLoorer. I was. Of course, private exploitation ap- 
plies to the sale of books, too. That is, in the main, a private opera- 
tion. 

Father Bunn. Yes. 

Senator Hicken toorrr. I have no objection whatsoever to the free- 
ing of duty on original works of art and things of that kind, whether 
they are paintings or sculpture or something else of that sort; but I 
am not so certain of the advantage, particularly of copies of some of 
those things, either cheap or expensive. I place the copies of those 
original works of art in a different category than books. Perhaps I 
am drawing a fine distinction that is not justified, but I am a little 
troubled as to why those were included in this treaty. I can see very 

at justification for scientific instruments for institutions. 

Father Bunn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. For the free exchange of books and knowl- 
edge and education and all that sort of thing. 

he CuarrMAn. Thank you very much. 

Father Bunn. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. I might say I do not know that my ques- 
tion will go to the point of opposing this treaty. 

The CuarrMan. I wish to ask the reporter to include in the record 
a number of letters from various important organizations in support 
of this treaty. 

(The letters referred to are as follows:) 


U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY, 
Washington, January 25, 1960. 
Hon. J. W. Fuceriant, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
US. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I understand that the Committee on Foreign Relations 
is scheduled to hold hearings tomorrow on the agreement on the importation of 
the educational, scientific, and cultural materials, commonly known as the 
Florence agreement. I have followed the progress of the agreement since its in- 
ception, and I write to urge that your committee give it favorable consideration. 

I understand the agreement is already in force in some 31 other countries. 
The United States had a major role in drawing up this international treaty and 
I feel strongly that it is important to our international informational and cul- 
tural activities that we follow through by ratifying the agreement. 

The U.S. Information Agency’s programs are designed to improved under- 
standing of the United States abroad but this Agency cannot and should not 
attempt to accomplish this objective unaided. To the extent that American 
books, periodicals, music, and other educational and cultural materials are 
distributed abroad by private American industry, the objectives of our inter- 
national information program are served. Approval of the Florence agreement 
by the Senate will remove or reduce obstacles to commercial distribution by 
American publishers abroad and thus materially lighten our task. 

It is important to the United States also that we stand ready not only to ex- 
port but to import educational and cultural materials from the rest of the world 
and thus demonstrate in concrete fashion our devotion to the principle of free 
international flow of ideas. 

In closing, let me repeat my great personal interest in this matter and my hope 
that your committee will report the Florence agreement to the Senate for 
approval. 

Sincerely, 
Groree V. ALLEN, Director. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, January 25, 1960. 
Hon. J. W. FuLsricHt, 
Chairman, Foreign Relations Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: It is noted that your committee will hold hearings with 
reference to the UNESCO-sponsored multilateral convention known as the 
“agreement on importation of educational, scientific, and cultural materials,” 

This Department has a definite interest in the agreement. In our opinion the 
benefits to the United States are considerable with respect to the importation of 
books, cultural materials, and scientific apparatus for research purposes. Also, 
there are educational needs of critical importance which should be weighed and 
considered. 

The quality and quantity of education in mathematics and the sciences is g 


| 


matter of profound national concern. As the President stated on January 27, | 
1958, in his special message to the Congress on our educational system, “National | 


security requires that prompt action be taken to improve and expand the teach- 
ing of science and mathematics.” As part of a program designed to strengthen 
education in the interest of national security, the President recommended that 
the Congress authorize Federal grants to the States to be used to improve and 
expand the teaching of mathematics and science in the public secondary schools, 
including the purchase of laboratory equipment and teaching aids. The Presi- 
dent also recommended expansion of National Science Foundation programs, in- 
cluding those aimed at improving secondary school curricula and teaching mate. 
rials in the sciences. Congress responded by the enactment of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958. 

It is important to science education at every level in our educational system 
that scientific apparatus and teaching aids of high quality be readily available 
for laboratory and classroom use, Inadequate and insufficient laboratory equip 
ment and instructional materials are recognized as a major problem in teaching 
science. Small as the estimated imports from abroad are likely to be they 
promise to be of disproportionately great benefit to the institutions concerned, 

In summary, we believe the agreement will enhance the cultural programs in 
this country and provide valuable resources not otherwise available for eco 
nomic reasons to education and scientific activities of direct interest to this 
Department. While the quantities of the items covered are no anticipated to 
be large in terms of volume, their importance and ultimate beneficial effects are 
expected to be significant. 

Accordingly we wish to strongly support the position that the United States 
should become a party to the UNESCO agreement on the import of education, 
scientific, and cultural materials. 

Sincerely yours, 
BertHa §S. Apxins, Under Secretary. 


Davis Hovss, 
Washington, D.C., January 25, 1960. 
Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR FULBRIGHT: It is my understanding that the bill in support of 
the Florence Convention is under consideration in the Senate at this time 
I am writing in order to record my support for this Florence agreement author 
izing the importation of educational, scientific, and cultural materials. It is 
my sincere hope that the United States will endorse this agreement. 

Sincerely yours, 


A, Burns CHALMERS, 
Director, Davis House; 
Secretary of Hducation, American Friends Service Committee. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
ASSOCIATION FOR HIGHER EDUCATION, 
Washington, D.C., January 25, 1960. 
Hon. J. W. Fucsrient, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: The Association for Higher Education, a depart- 
ment of the National Education Association, supports the UNESCO-sponsored 
agreement on the importation of educational, scientific, and cultural materials, 
often referred to as the Florence Convention, and requests that this letter be 
included in the printed record of the hearings. 

It is the feeling of the association that ratification of this agreement will 
be an important stride forward in improving international cultural and edu- 
cational relationships through a reciprocal elimination of trade barriers. The 
lowering of the price of imported books and music as well as scientific, teaching, 
and research equipment are significant benefits for American education. It is 
of particular importance that American books, music, and scientific equipment 
be made available to other signatory countries. 

We agree with Senator Eugene McCarthy, one of the Senate members of the 
U.S. Commission for UNESCO, that “the one area in which the Soviet Union 
cannot compete and cannot even afford to try to compete is in the area of ideas.” 
Pointing up the ‘free discussion of ideas” as a “decisive point of difference be- 
tween the democratic and totalitarian ways of life,’ the Senator underscored 
the fact that “books are the principal means of exporting our ideas” and 
ealls this “as important as our economic and military taetics in the cold war.” 

It is worth reiterating that this agreement is in accord with the basic con- 
cept of our democratic heritage. The free flow of ideas in the classrooms of 
our Nation is vital in the war that is being waged—in President Eisenhower’s 
words—to secure “a world community of open societies.” To provide our teach- 
ers of science, among our leaders in the waging of this war, with needed articles 
not now available in this country, places in their hands the variety of instru- 
ments needed to help solve our critical scientific manpower problem. 

In signing the Florence agreement on behalf of the United States, Ambassador 
Henry Cabot Lodge, U.S. representative to the United Nations stated that “the 
duty of government is to see that barriers in the way of all these transactions 
are kept to a minimum.” 

We respectfully ask that the Committee on Foreign Relations recommend 
that the U.S. Senate ratify the Florence Convention, and that both Houses of 
Congress pass implementing legislation making the required specific changes 
in the presentU.S. tariff laws. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. Kerry SmitH, Executive Secretary. 


Music PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
New York, N.Y., January 22, 1960. 
Hon. J. W. Futsrient, 
Chairman, Foreign Relations Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR FutsricHt: I have been informed that on Tuesday your com- 
mittee will conduct hearings on the Agreement on the Improvement in Scientific 
Educational, and Cultural Fields (Florence agreement). 

Our organization which represents the publishers of serious music in the 
United States wishes to go on record as being completely in support of the Flor- 
ence agreement. We hope that your committee will take favorable action and 
ae the current session of Congress) will recommend ratification by the 

nate. 

We consider that ratification of the agreement will be of major significance in 
the development of international cultural and educational relationships. While 
there may be a slight reduction in the price of music to the American musician 
through the removal of our present low tariff, this is only a small part of the 
benefit which our organization believes will accrue to the American musical 
public. Specifically the importation of music is perhaps more complex than 
that of other areas beneficial to education and culture. The materials of music 
for performance, for example, are frequently required quickly and the customs 
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barrier has, in the experience of our members, impeded performances from time 
to time because of delays in clearance through customs of even a small part of 
the materials necessary for a performance. 

For more than two decades the status of American serious music has been 
steadily increasing in the cultural centers of the world. The activities of the 
U.S. Information Agency and other State Department agencies for the disseming. : 
tion of American music abroad has been of great asistance in developing higher 
regard for creative American musical achievements. More and more America 
is becoming an exporter of music, particularly in its performance. The Florence | 





2aith 


agreement, we feel, will be of considerable assistance in the circulation of the 
actual materials for performance of American music and will thus stimulate 
the growth of acceptance of American music throughout the world. 

Thus, both from the point of view of the accessibility of the world’s music 
to the American musician and of American music to the musicians of the world, 
ratification of the Florence agreement is of great importance. The Music Pub | 
lishers’ Association of the United States sincerely hopes that you and the | 
members of your committee will take definitive action. 

Very truly yours, 


SX&see 


3 
vo 


BENJAMIN V. Grasso, President, 


AMERICAN CoUNCIL or LEARNED SOCIETIES, 0. 

New York, N.Y., October 22,1959. | Wi 

Senator J. W. FuLsrieut, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, | = 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. sci 

Dear SENATOR FULBRIGHT: I am writing to you to express my hope that your yor 
committee will take prompt and favorable action on the so-called Florence 
agreement on the importation of educational, scientific and cultural materials, to. 

The importance of U.S. support of this agreement for international collabora- 
tion and the principle of the free flow of information and ideas is, I am sure, very | 
clear to you. Its importance to the scholarly and educational world is equally 
apparent. 

The protocol and reservation annexed to the agreement seem to me to provide 
ample protection to those special interests which might have been adversely 
affected by the agreement. I therefore hope that the Senate will give its early 
consent to ratification, so that the United States may take its place among the 
nations which are providing leadership in measures which will contribute to 
the advancement of knowledge and the freedom of the mind. 

Yours sincerely, | int 
FREDERICK BURKHARDT, President, | 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, | hee 
Washington, D.C., October 15, 1959. 
Hon. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 

Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. y 
My Dear SENATOR FutsrRicHt: The American Council on Education is gratified in { 
to learn that the UNESCO Florence agreement, which was signed on June 24 | jp 4 
1959, by the United States, has been transmitted to the Senate for ratification, ren 
This development is of special interest to the Council’s Commission on Hduca- cou 
tion and International Affairs which has for some years favored such a step as trie 
a means of eliminating high import tariffs on educational materials. American cha 
educational institutions have found that high tariffs on teaching materials have deli 
constituted a real obstacle to the development of American educational programs, kno 
The Commission on Education and International Affairs has requested meto | qj 


urge that the Committee on Foreign Relations take prompt and favorable action Vv 

on the agreement when the Congress reconvenes in January. ' int 
Sincerely yours, 

ArTHurR §. ADAMS, the 

acti 
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ILLINOIS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Chicago, Ill., January 5, 1960. 
Hon. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR FULBRIGHT: Illinois Institute of Technology would hope that 
the Foreign Relations Committee will favorably report on the Florence agree- 
ment, an agreement for importation of educational, scientific, and cultural ma- 
terials. We would hope, too, that you and your colleagues would urge the speedy 
approval of this agreement in Congress so that it might become effective at the 
earliest possible date. 

There should be no barriers to knowledge, and we believe the intent of this 
agreement is one in which we all should concur. 

Sincerely, 
R. J. SPAETH, 
Vice President and Treasurer. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES, 
Washington, D.C., October 26, 1959. 
Hon. J. W. Futsrient, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak SENATOR FULBRIGHT: As one of the national organizations which urged 
U.S. ratification of the Florence agreement on the importation of educational, 
scientific, and cultural materials, we very much hope that it will be possible for 
you to secure early action on the agreement by the U.S. Senate. 

Should you plan to hold hearings during the next session, we shall be happy 
to offer testimony before the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Sincerely, 
THEODORE A. DISTLER. 


AMERICAN BooK PUBLISHERS CoUNCIL, INC., 
New York, N.Y., October 15, 1959. 
Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Foreign Relations Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR FULBRIGHT: The American Book Publishers Council is deeply 
interested in the ratification by the United States of the Florence agreement on 
the importation of educational, scientific, and cultural materials which was 
submitted to the Senate by the President on August 25, 1959. The council in- 
cludes among its 158 members substantially all major general book publishers 
in the United States, as well as scientific and technical publishers, the principal 
book clubs, the principal religious publishing houses, the principal paperbound 
publishers, and the majority of university presses. Its members publish prob- 
ably more than 90 percent of all books other than textbooks and encyclopedias 
produced in the United States. 

We have a deep interest in the convention, because it would be very helpful 
in the more effective dissemination of American books and the ideas contained 
in them in countries abroad. Our ratification of the treaty would result in the 
removal of tariff barriers against American books in certain other signatory 
countries and, perhaps more important, would obligate other signatory coun- 
tries to make available to their libraries and educational institutions dollar ex- 
change required for their importations of American books. Beyond that we 
believe that the health of all aspects of our society concerned with ideas and 
knowledge will be benefited by a freer international flow of educational and 
cultural materials. 

We hope that the Foreign Relations Committee can undertake early hearings 
in the next session of Congress on the ratification of this treaty, and we would 
like the opportunity of testifying at hearings when they may be scheduled. Since 
the effectuation of the treaty will require not only its ratification but the en- 
actment of implementing tariff legislation following hearings before the Ways 
and Means Committee and the Finance Committee, the legislative road ahead is 
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quite lengthy. Its completion in the 2d session of the 86th Congress will 
be difficult. For this reason we doubly hope that the earliest possible hearings 
will be arranged by the Foreign Relations Committee. 

We shall be glad to be helpful in any way possible in gathering and presenting 
information with regard to the treaty. 


Respectfully yours, 
DAN Lacy, 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHYSICS, 
New York, N.Y. August 14, 1959. 
Hon. J. W. FuLBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Foreign Relations Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: I understand that the UNESCO sponsored “agree- 
ment on the importation of educational, scientific and cultural materials,” known 
as the Florence agreement, has been signed for the United States by Ambassador 
Henry Cabot Lodge, but that this agreement still needs to be ratified by the 
Senate before it becomes effective. I presume such ratification will depend 
upon favorable endorsement by your committee. 

I am writing, therefore, to let you know that this matter has been discussed 
on two occasions by the governing board of the American Institute of Physics, 
Recently, a vote was taken and the Florence agreement was overwhelmingly 
approved by the governing board of the institute. The board members were par- 
ticularly interested in the possibility of making available to our educational 
institutions the best equipment procurable anywhere in the world without the 
additional cost which would be involved if duty were paid. This need is par- 
ticularly pertinent in the field of physics because so much important demonstra- 
tion equipment for modern physics is produced abroad. 

We believe, and I am sure that you will agree, that everything possible must 
be done to strengthen physics instruction in this country. It is because of our 
strong conviction that the importation of foreign equipment will add strength 
to our physics instruction that our governing board recommends to your com- 
mittee that the agreement which Ambassador Lodge has signed be ratified. 

Sincerely, 
ELMER HUTCHISSON, 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, 1ll., November 12, 1959. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR FULBRIGHT: The American Library Association has long favored 
adherence by the United States to the Florence agreement and resolution to this 
effect have been sent in the past to the Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and to the Director of the U.S. Information 
Agency. We were very pleased to learn, while the association was in conference 
in Washington last June, that Ambassador Lodge had signed the agreement, 
thus opening the way for ratification by the United States. Because of our 
belief in the agreement and our previous support of it, we respectfully urge 
prompt and favorable action by the Foreign Relations Committee in the next 
session of the Congress. 


Sincerely yours, 
Davin H. Curt, Pevecutive Director. 





Tue AMERICAN TEXTBOOK PUBLISHERS INSTITUTE, 
New York, N.Y., October 26, 1959. 


Senator J. WILLIAM FULsRIGHT, 
Chairman, Foreign Relations Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington D.O. 

Dear SENATOR Fu.tsrtent: The American Textbook Publishers Institute, 
which includes in its membership 80 publishers who publish more than 9 
percent of all the books used in schools and colleges of the country, is interested 
in the ratification by the United States of the Florence agreement on the importa 
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tion of educational, scientific, and cultural materials. Ratification of this agree- 
ment would remove certain tariff barriers against American books, resulting in 
a freer flow of books abroad. This, we believe, would serve a useful purpose in 
view of the importance of exporting American ideas around the world. 

The institute members feel that the Foreign Relations Committee should con- 
sider this legislation at an early date in order that action might also be initiated 
on tariff legislation which would also have to be enacted before the program 
could be fully implemented. If hearings are to be scheduled on such legislation 
the institute would be pleased to have an opportunity to testify. 

Whatever consideration you give to this request will be appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
AvuSTIN J. McCarrrey, 
Evecutive Secretary. 


AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
New York, N.Y., November 2, 1959. 
Hon. J. W. FuLsricut, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Deak SENATOR FULBRIGHT: On behalf of the American Booksellers Association 
I’m writing to urge that hearings be scheduled before your committee in the 
matter of the so-called Florence agreement. 

Our organization urges favorable action on this agreement in the interests of 
wider distribution of English language imports in the educational field. 

Sincerely yours, 
JosepH A. Durry, Hvecutive Director. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PHYSICS TEACHERS, 
Hanover, N.H., November 9, 1959. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: The executive committee of the American Associa- 
tion of Physics Teachers has gone on record as favoring the ratification of the 
Florence agreement (UNESCO Agreement on the Importation of Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Materials). 

Ratification of the Florence agreement will be an important step toward the 
improvement of science education in our schools and colleges, by making more 
readily available scientific apparatus that is not produced by our own manu- 
facturers. 

The American Association of Physics Teachers is a national organization with 
more than 4,000 members. On behalf of the association, may I urge that the 
Foreign Relations Committee take prompt and favorable action on ratification 
of the Florence agreement? 

Sincerely yours, 
Francis W. SEARS. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
Washington, D.C., January 26, 1960. 
Hon. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear SENATOR FurtsRiGHt: The Department of State has suggested that 
the National Science Foundation express its views to your committee with re- 
spect to the Florence agreement which has been signed by the President and 
transmitted to the Senate for ratification. 

While we do not claim particular competence with respect to the technical as- 
pects of the agreement or its possible impact on domestic industries, we consider 
its objectives to be extremely worthwhile. Ratification of the agreemen. would 
probably result in a better flow of scientific literature among nations and in 
improving the availability in the United States of high-quality scientific equip- 
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ment necessary for teaching and research. We believe that freer exchange of 
scientific ideas and knowledge across national boundaries would be a sub 
stantial contribution toward progress in science. 
Sincerely yours, 
ALAN T. WATERMAN, Director. 


THE LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, D.C., January 26, 1960, 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Foreign Relations Committee of the U.S. Senate, 
U.S. Capitol, Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR FULBRIGHT: The Library of Congress has not asked to testify 
at the hearings the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations is holding today on 
the Florence agreement on the importation of educational, scientific, and cul- 
tural materials, but I would appreciate it if this letter could be introduced into 
the record of those hearings as evidence of the Library’s interest in the ratifica- 
tion of that agreement. 

We have consistently favored the agreement as an aid to international under. 
standing and as in the best interests of American libraries and research institu- 
tions. The increased flow of foreign publications to this country and their 
wider availability in American libraries should be of direct benefit to the Library 
of Congress, reducing the demand upon us for such publications and, conse- 
quently, the burden on our interlibrary loan service. Also, the reciprocal relax- 
ing of restrictions on importation among the signatory countries, which would 
result from the ratification of the Florence agreement, would undoubtedly assist 
the Library’s own acquisitions program. For these reasons we hope that your 
committee will favorably report on the agreement. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. QuINcy MUMFoRD, 
Librarian of Congress. 


AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
New York, N.Y., January 26, 1960. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR FULBRIGHT: On behalf of the members of the American Book- 
sellers Association, I wish to record support of the Florence convention. I 
understand that hearings are scheduled for January 26 and while not requesting 
to be heard in person, I would appreciate having this letter made part of the 
printed record of the hearings. 

Respectfully yours, 
JosepH A. Durry, Havecutive Director. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE STORES, INC., 
Oberlin, Ohio, January 26, 1960. 
Hon. J. W. FuLsrieut, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. FuLsrieHt: Our organization wishes to express its full support 
of the Florence Convention Agreement on the importation of educational, scien- 
tific, and cultural materials. 

I request that this letter be included in the printed record of the hearings. 

Sincerely yours, 
RUSSELL REYNOLDS, General Manager, 
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if New YorK, N.Y., January 26, 1960. 
Senator J. W. Funsricut, 

Chairman, Foreign Relations Committee, 

Senate, Washington, D.C.: 


The National Council on the Arts and Government, which consists of Repre- 
sentatives of all major art fields, has unanimously endorsed the Florence Agree- 
ment. We urge Senate ratification of this measure. We respectfully request 
that our strong support for such action be recorded in today’s hearings by your 
committee. 


Howakrp LINDSAY, 
Chairman, National Council on the Arts and Government. 
The Cuamman. Mr. Clerk, do we have any in opposition ? 
Mr. Marcy. No, sir. 


COPIES OF ORIGINAL WORKS OF ART 


Senator Hickentoorer. I just wonder, Mr. Chairman, is there any- 
body here representing any art groups that could answer that queston, 
not with regard to original works of art, but copies and all that sort of 
thing, that may be flooded into this country ? 

Mr. Beatz. Mr. Chairman, I have nothing to add to my comments 
earlier on the tariff treatment of the various categories, but I would be 
very happy to submit to you a study on the subject. 

Senator Hickenvoorer. I do not think it is significant enough to 
warrant your going to that trouble. 

The Cuarrman. Usually, with this long a treaty, if there were any 
special interests, they would be here clamoring fora hearing. That is 
usual, would you not think so? 

Senator Hicken.oorer. That is why I wondered whether it had any 
ce, significance or not. There does not seem to be anybody 

ere interested one way or the other. 

The Cuarrman. Actually, the major publications in this field; that 
is, the fine ones, are largely in places like Switzerland and Germany. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. I am not talking about books. 

The CuHarrMan. Well, they are reproductions of art objects. 

They come in either book form or in loose form. But so many of 
the good ones are abroad. I doubt if there is a very big industry. I 
do not really know. Most of them that I have seen that were of good 
quality were made in Switzerland, particularly, and in Italy and in 

rmany. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Well, that is not a competitive thing. 

Mr. Benzamin. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Bensamin. I might be able to give some clarification. Curtis 
Benjamin, of McGraw-Hill. My firm publishes the Encyclopedia of 
World Art, which we do import from Italy, and I have worked with a 
number of publishers of art books and art prints in Italy and Ger- 
many. mid. I have had the advantage, within the past 6 months, of 
being offered the Alanari line of fine prints from Italy, that is, to sell 
in this country, and I had an opportunity to see how this works, how 
much of it there was; and I assure you it is a very small operation. 
The sale of art prints produced abroad in this country is—I doubt if it 
amounts to more than, oh, $200,000 a year, in total amount. 

And as far as I know, I think I am right in saying that any original 
work, any copies now have no duty. And this, it would seem to me 
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that the importation of an art work in the print form or in the book 
form would be no different as far as commercial exploitation goes, 
And I really do not think it would be a very important volume of 
import anyway. And, again, it is something that cannot be done in 
this country, anyway. 

The CuarrMan. It is a rather sad commentary that there is not a 
bigger market for these things in this country, is it not? 

r. Bengamin. That is right. 

Mr. Beatz. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Beate. This must be a painting or a drawing executed entirely 
by hand. It must be a copy of original work of art but must be a 
copy which is in itself a work of art. And therefore it seems to me 
very improbable that there is a very large category. 

The CHarrMan, Yes. 

Tell me, Mr. Beale, is the State Department having any difficulty 
with the Treasury or the Budget Bureau in getting the enabling legis- 
lation cleared ? 

Mr. Beate. No, sir. We are working with them on itnow. But we 
have encountered no difficulty. 

ene CuarirMan. Do you expect it to be ready for submission this 
year? 

Mr. Beate. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Can you think of any other questions ? 

Senator Hicken.oorer. In most museums abroad there are people 
making copies of paintings and things of that kind—and some of them, 
I am Tat to say, I would not know whether they are good or bad; 
I am no judge of that—but some of them look very good. But they 
are copies of old masters of various kinds. I understand those would 
be all imported free if this passes with the enabling legislation ? 

Mr. Beate. That is correct, sir. 

At the present time I assume that if they were really good copies, 
which of themselves were works of art, then they would be dutiable 
at 10 percent ad valorem at the present time. 

The CHatrMANn. In some cases you would have difficulty in deter- 
mining that, would you not? 

Mr. Beate. Yes. 

Senator Hickentoorer. I know a fellow who got on a plane in Paris 
about 3 years ago with a painting wrapped up that he was oing to 
bring home, and the gendarmes came on and stopped him wa said he 
was taking one of the national treasures. He opened it up and showed 
it te them and said it was a copy, and they said: “No, no, that is a work 
of art. 

The CuHarrMan. Well, the same in the case of Vermeers; a great 
many of them proved to be copies but were apparently as good as the 
original, or practically so that they deceived the critics for a great 
many years. 

I do not know of anything further. The hearing will be closed. 

The committee is adjourned, 

(Whereupon, at 4:55 p.m., the committee retired into executive 
session. ) 
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(The following statement was subsequently received for inclusion 
in the record :) 
JANUARY 28, 1960. 
Hon. J. W. FuLsrienr, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear SENATOR FULBRIGHT: Through oversight and misunderstanding the 
views of the domestic scientific instruments industry on the proposed U.S. rati- 
fication of the UNESCO Agreement on the Importation of Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Materials were not presented to the Foreign Relations Committee 
prior to its consideration of this agreement earlier this week. We therefore 
respectfully request that this summary of the views of the member companies of 
the Scientific Apparatus Makers Association be made known to the members of 
your committee and incorporated in the committee report on this subject. 

The Scientific Apparatus Makers Association, organized in 1918, is a voluntary 
trade association representing 232 member companies comprising the majority 
of U.S. manufacturers and distributors of scientific, industrial, and laboratory 
instruments and apparatus. It is the only trade association active in covering 
the scientific instruments industry. A copy of our membership directory is 
enclosed for your reference. 

The domestic scientific instruments industry is deeply concerned that the 
waiving of U.S. customs duties on imported scientific instruments and apparatus 
as described under annex D of this UNESCO agreement will serve to weaken 
the domestic manufacturing capabilities in this most critical industry and will 
therefore seriously reduce the defense posture of the United States as well as 
lessen our abilities to compete in the science and technology race with the Soviet 
Union. Officials of the scientific instruments industry, as well as officials of our 
association, testified in this regard at a Government-industry conference held by 
the State Department in Washington on December 8, 1950, in conjunction with 
earlier consideration of U.S. ratification of this UNESCO agreement. This 
testimony is respectfully referred to the attention of your committee for their 
consideration. 

Paragraph (b) of annex D manifestly states that customs duties will be waived 
on scientific instruments and apparatus only provided that “instruments or ap- 
paratus of equivalent scientific value are not being manufactured in the country 
of importation.” On previous occasions, our domestic instrument manufacturers 
have been assured that this provision would in effect exclude and make inopera- 
tive annex D as far as U.S. participation under this agreement was concerned. 
Under present considerations domestic manufacturers seem to be further pro- 
tected against injury from imports through the inclusion of the rather broad 
language of paragraph (a) of the reservation annexed to the agreement at the 
U.S. request. 

In a review meeting convened by UNESCO in Geneva in 1957 to examine 
applications of this agreement, however, it was “recommended that all states 
should apply it [the agreement] in a most liberal manner” and “the hope was 
expressed that the agreement would be so widely applied as to become a 
universal instrument for facilitating the importation of educational, scientific, 
and cultural materials.” It has been further stated that in some participating 
countries “duty-free entry is granted whether instruments or apparatus of 
equivalent scientific value are available from domestic production or not” and 
they “allow the materials concerned to be imported duty free regardless of 
destination.” 

The scientific instruments industry is most fearful that the nonspecific lan- 
guage contained in annex D and the lack of carefully defined procedures and 
criteria for the enforcement of paragraph (b) thereof will open wide the door 
to most broad and liberal interpretation and administration of this agreement 
ina manner not consistent with either the best national interest or the intent 
of the U.S. Congress and in a manner detrimental to the strength and future 
growth of this critical industry. 
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At this time when the United States is striving through vast expenditures of 
money and technical manpower to close the “missile gap” and regain wor 
technological leadership and at this time when substantial efforts are be 
made to improve U.S. abilities in science education, it would seem unwise, ind 
to undertake any action which might in any way weaken the scientific ins 
ments industry which supplies the tools of the scientists and engineers ang 
equips the industrial, research, and educational laboratories. 

The members of the Scientific Apparatus Makers Association thereforg 
respectfully urge that the UNESCO Agreement on the Importation of Educay 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Materials be ratified by the United States only 
under the condition that its participation would exclude products covered . 
annex D; namely, scientific instruments and apparatus. 
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Sincerely yours, 
Grorce LAWRENCE, Eavecutive Assistant, ’ 
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